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Chronicle for 1928 


Home News.—The principal events affecting the 
foreign relations of this country were the Kellogg-Briand 
Pact of Paris outlawing war, the Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana, the negotiations on 
disarmament, and the recognition of the 
new Government in China. The Kellogg 
pact began with a suggestion from Foreign Minister 
Briand of France that the United States and France 
unite in a uni-lateral treaty renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. Mr. Kellogg retorted that such 
4 treaty was acceptable but should be entered into by all 
the principal nations of the world. Thereupon Great 
Britain, Italy and Japan were invited to enter. On May 
10, fourteen principal nations were invited to come in. 
By the end of July, they had already accepted. There- 
upon in August, an imposing meeting was held in Paris, 
at which fifteen nations took part. Mr. Kellogg signed 
for the United States. The effect of this new step for 
peace was universally considered to be incalculable. 
The Pan-American Conference, which met to adopt a 
new Constitution, failed of its purpose principally be- 
cause of the opposition of a compact group under Mex- 
ican influence, and of Argentina for economic reasons. 
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The only tangible result was the calling of a conference 
to adopt a universal obligatory arbitration treaty. This 
conference met on December 10, and its sittings were 
prolonged at this writing———The recognition of China 
startled the world because it forced the hand of all other 
countries, caused an immediate tension between Japan 
and Great Britain, and served notice that China was at 
last unified. After long hesitation, Great Britain in De- 
cember followed the lead of the United States, thus 
leaving Japan isolated in Far Eastern affairs. Disarm- 
ament negotiations apparently led nowhere in spite of the 
severe note sent by the United States on October 4, and 
of President Coolidge’s speech on Armistice Day. The 
United States’ stand was that the European Governments 
demanded restriction where the United States was strong 
and expansion where European countries would profit. 
The first session of the Seventieth Congress ended on 
May 29. The principal issues involved were flood control 
legislation, farm relief, the public utilities question, mer- 
chant marine, and national defense. The 
Mississippi flood control bill was a com- 
promise, and authorized $325,000,000, to 
be paid by the Federal government. Farm relief agitation 
ended in the passing of the McNary-Haugen Bill and a 
veto, accompanied by a vigorous message, by the Presi- 
dent. The liberal elements in the Senate forced an in- 
vestigation of the public utilities by the Federal Trade 
Commission, which startled the country by its revela- 
tions of unhealthy influence exercised over the schools 
and newspapers by the electric companies. The Muscle 
Shoals Bill providing for Government operation received 
a “pocket veto” from the President. The Government 
program to bring our navy into a parity with that of 
Great Britain was completely defeated. Under severe 
pressure, the House reduced the program to fifteen ves- 
sels, but appropriated no money. The Senate took no 
action. Upon the resumption of the Seventieth Congress 
in December, the principal issues facing it were farm 
relief, Boulder Dam, the Kellogg pact, and the naval 
program. A month was spent in fruitless argument. 
The presidential campaign almost monopolized the a:- 
tention of the country for six months of the year. Her- 
bert Hoover announced his candidacy on February 13. 
The candidacy of Governor Smith of 
New York had already been proclaimed 
on January 12. These two led in the 
pre-convention campaign from the start. The Republican 
Convention opened in Kansas City on June 12, and Her- 
bert Hoover and Charles Curtis were nominated for Pres- 
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ident and Vice-President respectively. At the Democratic 
Convention, which opened at Houston on June 26, the 
nominees were Governor Smith and Senator Robinson, 
of Arkansas. The campaign itself was made spectacular 
by the introduction of the religious issue and by the bril- 
liant campaign conducted by Governor Smith. He made 
three extended trips: a large circle which took him to 
the Rocky Mountains, a smaller circle including Chicago, 
and a last-week trip from Boston to Baltimore. Both 
sides used the radio extensively. The election was held 
on November 6. Governor Smith was overwhelmingly 
defeated, receiving 87 electoral votes to 444 for Hoover. 
It was generally agreed that prosperity, Prohibition and 
the religion of Governor Smith were the principal motives 
in the result. Immediately after the election, President- 
elect Hoover started a trip through South America, thus 
tacitly announcing where his principal interest would lie 
in foreign affairs. At the end of the year, he was faced 
with the prospect of having to redeem his promise to 
call a special session of Congress to consider farm relief. 


Albania.—With the dissolution of Parliament in the 
summer, elections for Albania’s fifth Constituent Assem- 
bly were held. Only the President’s supporters were re- 
Republie turned. The Assembly revised the 

ep as : 
and | Constitution and proclaimed a Monar- 
Kingdom chy, the President being given the title 
King of the Albanians. Opposition, notably among the 
Northern Albanians, was forcibly suppressed. Because 
of the dissatisfaction the formal coronation was indefi- 
nitely postponed. 


Australia—The Twenty-ninth International Eucha- 
ristic Congress at Sydney was opened on Sept. 6, by 
Cardinal Cerretti. A large number of visitors from 
Eucharistie Con- Europe, and the two Americas, as well 
gress; Labor; as from the Eastern Hemisphere, at- 
Politics tended the Congress. The general 
theme of the addresses was “The Eucharist and Our 
Lady.” The proceedings were closed on Sept. 9 with 
an elaborate marine and land procession. Immense 
crowds ‘of the Faithful took part in the services. Non- 
Catholic religious-minded people were also deeply im- 
pressed by the Congréss. Intermittent troubles be- 
tween workmen and employers occurred during the early 
part of the year. Rioting and State irterference took 
place in August and September. In the general election 
held on Nov. 17, the Coalition Government, headed by 
Prethier Stanley Bruce, was ‘returned to power. 








Austria.—Centenary celebrations, conventions, a 
few months of'tense relations with Italy, a growing agita- 
tion for Anschluss and the election of a new President 
marked the year 1928 in Austria. The 
Franz Schubert centenary was ushered 
in at midnight on'January 1 at Lichten- 
thal; choral societies from all over the world gathered 
in thé vast Prater in Vienna and the climax was reached 
on November 19, 'the anniversary of the musician’s death. 
Vienna also witnessed the celebration of the fourth cen- 
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tenary of the Capuchin Fathers, the congress of Trade 
Unions, a writers’ conference and the commemoration of 
the birthday of the Republic. Innsbruck honored the 
memory of Andreas Hofer, the hero of the Tyrol and 
Salzburg celebrated the three-hundredth anniversary of 
the consecration of its historic cathedral. The agitation 
over the South Tyrol problem caused anxiety for a short 
time; but Msgr. Seipel and Premier Mussolini reached 
an agreement within a few months. The movement for 
Anschluss, union with Germany, gained momentum dur- 
ing the year and the Chancellor, in his first explicit state- 
ment, referred to it as logical and inevitable. Attempts 
were made to amend the Constitution so as to permit Dr. 
Michael Hainisch a third term as Chief Executive. The 
movement was defeated and Wilhelm Miklas was elected 
President of the Republic for the next four years. 


Bulgaria.—A series of earthquakes during the last 
two weeks of April rendered nearly 100,000 persons 
homeless. The year was marked by Cabinet troubles 

arising from rivalries amongst the 
—- Macedonian revolutionary autonomists. 

The murder of General Protogeroff on 
July 8 caused threats of reprisals from his partisans, who 
in turn were threatened with death. In November stories 
of a widespread Macedonian revolt were circulated, 
which, however, met with authoriative denial. 


Canada.—During the last week of January, Parlia- 
ment convened for a quiet session. Among the more im- 
portant discussions were those of the St. Lawrence 
developments, the tariff revisions, and 
immigration——The question of rela- 
tions with Mexico threatened to become 
a troublesome issue. Mr. Marcil, presented to Parlia- 
ment a motion calling for a severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Calles regime, but withdrew it later. 

The 1928 budget listed some 200 minor changes in the 
tariff revision. All statistical reports of the year indicated 
a general prosperity in agriculture, mining, industry, etc. 
Proempeatiy: ——Immigration continued to be a na- 
Immigration; tional problem. Fear was expressed 
Religions concerning the preponderance of non- 
British immigrants over those from British sources and 
also over the exodus of Canadians to the United States. 
During the harvest season, some 10,000 British laborers 
were imported. The United States Supreme Court, on 
Oct. 8, decided in favor of workmen crossing to the 
United States. To help Catholic immigrants, the Hier- 
archy organized a national agency to be known as the 
Catholic Migration Society-——The most important eccle- 
siastical gathering since 1910 opened on Oct. 3, in Que- 
bec. Upwards of forty members of the Hierarchy were 
present.——After passing through the various Canadian 
courts, the suit of Catholic school interests against the 
Ontario Government was denied by the London Privy 
Council. 


Parliamentary 
Proceedings 


Czechoslovakiaw—An agreement or modus vivendi 
between Czechoslovakia and the Holy See was mutually 
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ratified on January 29, whereby a few points of outstand- 

ing interest were regulated. Msgr. 
pase “ng the Czechoslovak Government. The 

Criaci was appointed Papal Nuncio to 
dedication of the new Bohemian College in Rome was 
attended by special marks of favor both from Pope Pius 
XI and from the Czechoslovak Government. On the 
other hand, the school situation did not improve, and the 
percentage of children in the Catholic schools and of 
Catholic teachers continued to decline. Elaborate prep- 
arations were made for the millenial celebrations in 1929 
in honor of Sts. Cyril and Methodius. On November 
12 a successful constituent meeting of a Federation of 
Catholic Popular party pressmen and reporters took 
place in Prague. 

The Slovak desire for autonomy was helped by the 
Czechoslovakian Administrative Reform Bill, which took 
effect in Slovakia on July 1, by which each component 

part of the Republic was given its own 
oe autonomous regional administration and 

Diet, for local questions. Dr. Drobny, 
a Catholic, was appointed administrative President of Slo- 
vakia. Msgr. Hlinka, the Slovak leader, recommended 
allegiance to the Republic. American Slovaks urged 
fulfilment of former agreements concerning Slovak 
autonomy. Dissatisfaction however, continued in Car- 
patho-Russia. 

The tenth anniversary of the Republic was celebrated 
on October 28. Msgr. Sramek, leader of the Popular 
party, was acting Premier, and a joint Pastoral was is- 
sued by the Bishops. The budget for the year 1928 
showed a small surplus of $26,000,000, and that for 1929, 
presented on September 7, showed a surplus of 
$35,000,000. Dr. Ferdinand Vereka was appointed Min- 
ister of Czechoslovakia to Washington, and was received 
by President Coolidge on November 20. 


China.—The Nationalist victorious northward march 
continued until, with the withdrawal and death of 
Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Manchurian War Lord, and the 
capture of all the important strong- 
holds, the movement succeeded in estab- 
lishing a fairly stable government at 
Nanking. Its earlier activities were seriously threatened 
by internal disorders, but General Chiang Kai-shek eventu- 
ally assumed the Presidency. A number of treaties, 
advantageous to the Chinese, were secured with foreign 
Powers. However, “ Red” activities and famine serious- 
ly hampered national prosperity. With the close of the 
year China’s chief foreign problem was its relations with 
Japan, though conversations were being had making for 
their settlement. Catholicism was reported as especially 
progressive and as having recovered in great part from 
the losses consequent on the 1928 war activities. A letter 
from the Holy Father to the Bishops afforded much con- 
solation to both clergy and laity in their sufferings for the 
Faith. 


Nationalist 
Victories 


Egypt.—The draft of an Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
was presented to the Sarwat Pasha Cabinet in late Feb- 
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ruary. The Cabinet rejected the treaty and forthwith re- 

signed. Nahas Pasha, the Nationalist, 
—e: formed a new Cabinet. He introduced 

legislation offensive to Great Britain. 
Following correspondence, Great Britain, on April 29, 
sent an ultimatum demanding the withdrawal of the legis- 
lation. On June 28, Nakas Pasha was removed from the 
Premiership by King Fuad because of his alleged connec- 
tion with some financial scandals. The Liberal, Mahmud 
Pasha, then formed a Cabinet. The opposition was so 
strong that, on July 19, King Fuad issued a decree sus- 
pending both Houses of Parliament for a period of three 
years. 


France.—Paris witnessed the signing of the Kellogg 
Anti-War Treaty by representatives of fifteen nations 
on Aug. 27, after long negotiations which grew out of 

M. Briand’s proposal of a_ bilateral 
Affairs. treaty of perpetual peace with the United 

States. Forty-eight other nations “ ad- 
hered” to the pact on the following day. Some em- 
barrassment was caused the Foreign Office in October, 
when confidential correspondence with Great Britain on 
naval disarmament was divulged. It revealed an agree- 
ment that each party should support the other’s demands 
in the Naval Disarmament Conference in 1929. The 
agreement was later virtually repudiated. France’s at- 
titude on the Rhineland remained practically unchanged, 
though there was a prospect.of making some concessions 
to Germany toward the end of the year. A stable 
commercial treaty with the United States remained a prob- 
lem, chiefly due to differences on methods of: appraising 
imports. 

The April elections made no great chante i in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. The Communists suffered losses, the 
Center parties gained. The chief issue was the support of 

Premier Poincaré’s National Union 
Polities Government. The Cabinet resigned on 

Nov. 6, when the Radical Socialist Min- 
isters, after a coup by the intransigeants of their party, 
had withdrawn. M. Poincaré reorganized the Govern- 
ment on Nov. 10, excluding the Radical Socialists, and 
resumed the Premiership without a portfolio. The break 
with the Radical Socialists was chiefly due to the Premier’s 
proposals of relief for the foreign mission societies against 
the anti-clerical laws of 1904-5. 

The frane was legally stabilized on June 24, at a trifle 
less than four cents, after it had been maintained ‘at ap- 
proximately this figure for over a year, while a large gold 

reserve and extensive foreign credits 
Finances were being built up. The budget was 

passed successfully in December, army 
and navy costs bearing the brunt of the attack. Military 
service had been reduced to one year, but the naval build- 
ing program continued. Ratification of the English and 
American debt settlements, the American war stocks debt, 
and German reparations were the chief foreign financial 
problems. 

Several leaders of the autonomist movement in Alsace 
were sentenced for conspiracy in May, but pardoned later. 
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Two of their number who had been elected Deputies were 
excluded from the Chamber. Many who 
favored moderate measures of local self- 
government, especially in the language 
and religious issues in their schools, helped to discredit 
their cause by affiliating themselves with the Communists 
during the April elections. The Premier hoped to settle 
the chief grievances of Alsace early in 1929. Movements 
for more self-government in local affairs were gaining 
ground in other parts of France. 

Numerous religious conventions for young people, 
laborers, social workers, etc., were held during the year. 
The movement to laicize all education was evoking organ- 
ized opposition in many quarters, The 
naturalistic political philosophy of the 
Action Frangaise, condemned by the 
Holy Father in 1927, drew new condemnation and severe 
penalties for its adherents on two occasions from Cardinal 
Dubois, Archbishop of Paris. The supporters of M. 
Maurras held several demonstrations in the capital and 
other parts of the country. One of their number was 
killed in a disturbance at the unveiling of a statue of for- 
mer Premier Combes. 


Alsace 


Religious 
Varia 


Germany.—The fight over the division of schools 
according to denominations, now lasting for eight years, 
proved a wedge in the hands of Dr. Stresemann to bring 
about a Leftward trend in the coalition 
and thereby gain further support for his 
foreign policy. The School bill was 
entombed, perhaps for another such emergency. The Left 
was considerably strengthened in the elections, but the 
Socialist-Centrist-Democratic combination still prevailed. 
Chancellor Marx who held a record of service as re- 
sponsible head of the Government, was replaced by 
Herman Miiller. After much difficulty the Socialist 
Chancellor settled upon a Cabinet and announced a policy 
of domestic and foreign affairs which definitely strength- 
ened the position of Foreign Minister Stresemann. Com- 
munists and Liberals were active with propaganda. In- 
dustrial unrest was shown in strikes against taxes, and 
among shipworkers, cigarmakers, coal and metal miners. 
The Arbitration Commission functioned successfully until 
the Ruhr lockout ignored its mandates. The Nationalists 
showed signs of life in a futile demonstration against the 
present Government. 

The outstanding foreign problems, chiefly concerned 
with the questions of disarmament, reparations, and the 
evacuation of the Rhineland, appeared in changing phases 
but without any definite solutions. For- 
eign Minister Stresemann after signing 
the Kellogg pact in Paris reopened 
negotiations for the final evacuation of the Rhine district. 
During the year France withdrew 10,000 men, leaving 
50,000 in the occupied region. Demands for their with- 
drawal were unsuccessful. Chancellor Miiller upheld the 
cruiser-building program in face of determined opposi- 
tion from the Reichstag. S. Parker Gilbert, Agent Gen- 
eral for Reparations P-yments, credited Germany with 
full and punctual payments during the fourth year of the 
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Dawes plan. After negotiations in London, Paris and 
Brussels, the Agent General won acceptance for a non- 
political commission to fix the total sum of German repa- 
ration payments along the lines envisaged by the Geneva 
six-Power conference in September. A proposed Con- 
cordat with the Holy See met with general approval as a 
necessary means of settlement for the lawful demands of 
Catholics. 


Great Britain—The Sixth Parliament of King 
George was opened on Feb. 8. The two principal topics 
in the Speech from the Throne referred to the lowering 
of local taxation rates and to the grant 
of suffrage to women at the age of 
twenty-one. This latter measure passed 
both Houses during May. The former proposal was 
carried over to the new Parliament. By a new arrange- 
ment, Parliamentary sessions will hereafter open in No- 
vember instead of February. On Nov. 6, the King 
opened the new Session. A scheme was proposed for the 
transference of workless miners to other home and for- 
eign districts. The relief of industry and the reform of 
local taxation passed the second reading after long de- 
bate. In foreign affairs, the draft of an arbitration 
treaty was submitted by the United States revising the 
Root Treaty of 1908. On May 19, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, together with the Dominions, accepted the 
Kellogg Treaty. Under extreme secrecy, the text of the 
Anglo-French Naval Agreement for the limitation of 
armament was sent to foreign Governments in September. 

The annual budget, presented April 24, indicated a 
favorable surplus. The mid-June statement of the Bank 
of England showed the largest gold holdings in its his- 
tory. The banking reserve reached the 
highest level since the War. Distress 
in many of the industries continued 
through the year, and unemployment was a serious prob- 
lem. Unemployment existed mainly in the coal-mining, 
textile, building and shipbuilding industries. In the coal 
fields distress was most extreme and Government grants 
were required to prevent general starvation. Schemes 
for increasing emigration to the Dominions were at- 
tempted, notably to Canada———Conferences, begun in 
January, between a committee of the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the Mond group of employers, ended with a 
series of proposals for industrial reorganization. 

In the early part of the year, some stir was caused by 
the publication of a report by Lord Halifax dealing with 
the Malines Conferences.———The Lenten pastorals treated 
mostly of the Encyclical on Church 
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English and “ t ; 
Scottish Unity. Those in Advent were mainly 
Churches devoted to educational problems. 





Following the rejection of the revision of the Prayer 
Book by the Commons, Dec. 15, 1927, the Bishops again 
revised it. When the new form was presented to the 
House of Commons on June 14, it was again rejected. 
The celebration of the golden jubilee of the restora- 
tion of the Scottish Hierarchy, planned for Nov. 30, was 
postponed because of the death of the Primate, Arch- 
bishop Smith, of Edinburgh. 
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Greece.—A Cabinet crisis over the Government’s 
road-building program forced Premier Zaimis in Febru- 
ary to replace two of his Ministers. In May, following 
the return to active political life of ex- 
Premier Venizelos after six years’ retire- 
ment, the whole Government tendered 
its resignation to President Kondouriotis. Premier 
Zaimis re-formed the Cabinet and Venizelos urged his 
Liberal followers to support the Government. A final 
crisis was precipitated in June when M. Venizelos be- 
came Premier with a complete Liberal Cabinet. At the 
August elections the Royalists were entirely defeated. 
No Communists were returned. 

The trial for treason of former Dictator Pangalos, 
held over from 1927, was several times postponed; on 
July 11, at the instance of the new Venizelos Cabinet, he 
was released. Several earlier plots by 
his sympathizers to free him failed. The 
August elections showed that his sup- 
porters were very few. 

In April about forty-seven tremors occurred in twelve 
hours. At Corinth 16,000 were made homeless. The 
general loss was estimated at $8,000,000.——In June a 

strike, fostered by Communists, took 
kes the nature rather of a revolution than a 
and Pestilence = jabor disturbance. A direct connection 
was said to exist between the labor agitators and the 
Russian Propaganda Bureau. Coincidently Parliament 
rejected the Greco-Russian commercial treaty. The 
dengue fever became epidemic in the Fall; its victims ex- 
ceeded 250,000, very many of whom died. 


Cabinet 
Crises 


Pangalos 
Released 


Riots 





Hungary.—Premier Count Bethlen changed his 
attitude of defiance in the St. Gothard machine-gun in- 
vestigation to one of conciliation when a similar attempt 
to smuggle weapons into Hungary was 
disclosed early in December. Complet- 
ing his seventh year as Chief Executive, 
the Premier was credited with the country’s present 
financial and economic integrity. He was held respon- 
sible for the agitation for a national referendum to re- 
store the King, though later he issued warnings against 
such activity. The Legitimists, led by Count Apponyi, 
and the House of Lords favor the Archduke Otto, while 
the Premier is said to lean rather to the Archduke Al- 
brecht. The recent seizure of arms was rumored to be 
destined to further the ambitions of Albrecht. 


Royalist 
Agitation 


India.—The Simon Commission, arrived at Bom- 
bay on Feb. 2. It was met by hostile demonstrations in 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, etc. The Legislative Assem- 
blies, and other organizations boycotted 


Nationalism ; —s oe 
Padroado the Commission. The Commission re- 
Agreement turned to London in April. During the 


intervening months, the opposition waned. A more favor- 
able spirit prevailed when the Commission returned, and, 
on Oct. 12, began to meet committees from the Legis: 
latures———In August, the Nehru Report, on the author- 
ity of the All-Parties Conference, demanded a new Con- 
stitution modeled on Dominion lines. The All-India Con- 
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gress Committee, in November, asserted the rights of 
complete independence. A vexed problem of ecclesias- 
tical administration was solved by the signing of a Con- 
vention between the Holy See and Portugal, published on 
April 28. By it, the padroado privileges of Portugal were 
greatly limited. 





Ireland.—Eamon De Valera arrived in New York 
in late December, 1927. President Cosgrave landed in 
the United States in mid-January. Both leaders returned 
to Ireland in time for the opening of the 
Dail on Feb. 15.——With the opening 
of the Dail, Ernest Blythe presented the 
Budget estimates. The expenditures were listed as £26,- 
698,000, the normal revenues as £22,913,°50. The dead- 
weight debt was placed at about £20,000,000.——Mr. De 
Valera continued his effort to abolish the Oath by pre- 
senting to the Dail, on May 3, a petition signed by 96,000 
registered voters. The Dail refused to consider the mo- 
tion. Later, the Government responded to this bill by 
proposing the abolition of Initiative and Referendum. 
——aAnother Constitutional amendment concerned the 
mode of electing Senators. The new system was used for 
the first time in November——The much-debated 
“ Censorship of Publications Bill” was presented by the 
Government on Sept. 8; it passed the second reading. 
More than seventy amendments to it had been offered. 
The Gaelicization program made substantial progress. 
Gaelic was made obligatory in the lower schools and in 
civil service examinations; the requirements were ex- 
tended to legal aspirants———-Gloomy pictures continued 
to be drawn of agricultural and industrial conditions. 
The gross turnover in exports and imports increased by 
some three million pounds; the adverse trade balance de- 
creased by about two million pounds. Emigration con- 
tinued to be one of the major problems, and along with it 
was that of unemployment. In August, there was held 
the second modern celebration of the Ancient Tailteann 
Games. The Games followed a most successful Horse 
Show Week.——Commander James Fitzmaurice, one of 
the three aviators making the first westward crossing of 
the North Atlantic by airplane, after a flight of thirty- 
eight hours, landed in Labrador on April 13. 

In succession to the late Cardinal O’Donnell, Most Rev. 
Joseph MacRory was elevated to the Archbishopric of 
Armagh and the Primacy of all Ireland in July. The 

second Governor-General of the Free 


Dail 
Proceedings 








Appointments State, James MacNeill, was inducted 
into office on Feb. 1, succeeding Timothy 
Healy. On Nov. 21, Prof. T. A. Smiddy, former Min- 


ister to the United States, was named to the position of 
High Commissioner in London. 

The long-continued protest of the Nationalist and 
Catholic minority in Northern Ireland found many occa- 
sions for new grievances during the year. In February, 
the minority leaders issued a manifesto 
calling attention to the injustices. In 
the late summer, the Catholic leaders 
formed the National League in an effort to coordinate 
minority elements who would work for social and political 


Northern 
Ireland 
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justice. Religious intolerance in educational matters was 
also. charged against the Protestant majority. 


Italy—Foreign bonds were strengthened by treat- 
ies of friendship with Abyssinia, Greece, and Turkey.— 
—Passing difficulties with Jugoslavia, caused by anti- 

Italian riots, were amicably settled. 
oe The Austrian Chamber’s concern for 

rights of German-speaking Tyrolese in 
Bolzano nearly caused a serious breach, but the affair 
was composed without breaking relations. To the 
French and British notes on naval disarmament Italy re- 
plied that she preferred restriction of global tonnage, and 
was willing to accept any figure, however low, if not ex- 
ceeded by other Continental Powers. The light sen- 
tence imposed on the assassin of the Italian vice-consul 
at Paris caused some anti-French manifestations. The 
Premier published a constitution for Fascist sections 
abroad, and made it clear later that naturalized Americans 
of Italian origin were not included therein. 

Legislation passed in 1928 was aimed chiefly at 
strengthening and perpetuating the Fascist Government, 
centralizing control, promoting rural life by education and 

social and agrarian measures, stimulat- 
aaaee ing industry by outlawing strikes and 

lockouts. One law restricted the suffrage 
and limited the electorate to candidates for the Chamber 
from the Fascist party alone; another gave legal status 
to the Fascist Grand Council, enlarged its membership 
and gave it extensive advisory and deliberative powers. 
The Chamber of Deputies closed its session in December, 
with elections for the new Chamber scheduled for March, 
1929..——Loss of the dirigible Italia, which cost twelve 
lives including French and Norwegian rescuers, was fol- 
lowed by the sinking of a submarine with its crew. An 
eruption of Mt. Etna occasioned great property loss. 














Japan.—International relations and differences over 
the Government’s financial program eventually resulted in 
a Cabinet rift, and Baron Tanaka found his Premiership 
much hampered. Relations with Russia 
were fairly amicable, but discord with 
China continued and at times threatened 
seriously. The 1929 budget submitted to the Diet on 
Dec. 24, called for an appropriation of approximately 
$806,380,000, the largest in Japan’s history. The en- 
thronement of Emperor Hirohito, in November, and the 
marriage of Prince Chichibu, heir-apparent, in September, 
occasioned national rejoicing. 


Troubles of 
Premier 


Jugoslavia—On February 8 the Government of Pre- 
mier Vukitchevitch resigned, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to bring the Croatian leaders into the Coalition 

Government. Just before his resigna- 
Croatian Leaders tion a loan of $50,000,000 was arranged 

for in London and New York. Various 
attempts to form Cabinets, with counter-accusations from 
the Croatian leaders, and demonstrations against the Ital- 
ians and the pending Treaty of Nettuno with Italy, con- 
tinued until the disaster of June 20, when, in the session 


of the Skupshtina, Punica Ratchitch, a Government 
Deputy, shot and killed M. Paul Raditch, nephew of 
Stefan Raditch, leader of the Croatian Peasant Party, 
and Dr. Basaritchek, Vice-President of the same party, 
and wounded Stefan Raditch and three others of his 
associates. After a prolonged illness Stefan Raditch 
died. From then on, the Croatian leaders refused all 
cooperation and demanded federative autonomy. 

Again various cabinets were appointed and resigned, 
until finally the reins of government were taken over 
on July 27 by Dr. Anton Koroshets, a Catholic priest and 
Slovenian, under whom the Nettuno 
Treaty was ratified on Aug. 14. Dr. 
Koroshets offered wide concessions on 
Nov. 12, but these were still not found satisfactory by 
the Croatians, who refused to join in the tenth-anni- 
versary celebrations on Dec. 1. 


Koroshets 
Regime 


Lithuania.—The tenth anniversary of the Republic 
of Lithuania was celebrated on May 15. Stabilization 
of currency, the excellent trade balance, agricultural 

growth improvements, and a model Con- 
Growth cordat with the Holy See were pointed 

to with pride. Msgr. Richard Bartoloni 
was reported on May 21 as appointed to the new Inter- 
nunciature at Kovno. 


Mexico.—Political life centered about the succession 
to Calles. The way had been cleared for Obregon by 
the murder, in October, 1927, of Serrano and Gomez, the 

only other candidates. On July 1, Ob- 
Political regon was elected without opposition. 
Turmoil 

On July 17, while sitting at a banquet, 
he was murdered by a young man named Jose de Leon 
Toral. Calles accused the Church of being the instigator, 
since Toral was a Catholic. His trial took place in Novem- 
ber, when he was sentenced to death and Mother Con- 
cepcion, accused of being his accomplice, was sentenced 
to twenty years in prison. Various maneuvers took 
place and, when on Sept. 1, the new Congress was 
opened, the Obregonist party was completely disrupted 
and Calles was still in control. This was followed, on 
Sept. 25, by the election as Provisional President, 
to serve until February, 1930, of Emilio Portes Gil, a 
radical. He was inaugurated on Nov. 30, and at 
that time it was expected that Calles, through his new 
party, would retain power. Gil came into conflict with 
Labor, Calles’ chief support. Calles resigned as head 
of his party; Labor boycotted the Government and threat- 
ened a general strike, and the year ended with the situa- 
tion obscure. 

Ambassador Morrow continued to enjoy the confidence 
of Calles. This was reflected in the “settlement” of the 
oil controversy, achieved by changing the terms of the 
former law so that “concession”, which 
was objected to, was called “confirma- 
tion of right.” It was expected that the 


Relations 
With the 
United States 


oil companies would resist when the new interpretation 
goes into effect on Jan. 11, 1929. Mr. Morrow then 
turned his attention to the agrarian debt and claims ques- 
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tions. An American economists’ committee, in Mexico 
since Feb. 3, made recommendations for the restora- 
tion.of the bankrupt Government. The year ended with 
hopes of a settlement, but the political situation rendered 
this problematic. 

The seriousness of the situation in the Church conflict 
was concealed from the American people with the co- 
operation of the press. The year was characterized by 
a series of wide-spread confiscations 


Th 
Church of church property, by savage reprisals 
Conflict in towns and villages which had been 


the scenes of armed revolts; and by a serious attempt 
made to settle the question. Archbishop Ruiz spoke 
personally with Calles, but the modus vivendi suggested 
was not approved by the Holy See, which had in an 
important pronouncement on June 10 denied being re- 
sponsible for the armed revolt, carried on by a group 
who styled themselves Libertadores, “Liberators.” Their 
headquarters and sources of man supply were in Jalisco, 
but they carried on an organized guerilla warfare in all 
surrounding States. On Oct. 27, they reorganized 
under a new head and an immediate intensification of 
their campaign resulted. Various important statements 
on the question were made during the year by Archbishop 
Ruiz from Rome, by Bishop Diaz from New York, and 
by the united exiled Bishops in San Antonio. 


Poland.—The reports of Charles S. Dewey, Finan- 
cial Adviser, showed a balanced budget, money stable 
and marked improvement in agrarian and industrial prob- 

lems. These were made possible by for- 
} oral eign loans and treaties. The year was 

marked by Socialist activity in backing 
the Lodz textile strikers and a fifty-per-cent gain in the 
Sejm. Despite Marshal Pilsudski’s failure to elect his 
candidate for President of the Sejm, by his dramatic 
resignation he advanced M. Bartel to the post of Premier. 
The major interest during the year was centered on the 
Polish-Lithuanian embroglio over Vilna. Several parleys 
ended in a deadlock and even the intervention of the 
League of Nations failed to bring any definite settlement. 


Portugal.—General Carmona, who had governed for 
nearly two years under a military dictatorship, was elected 
President without opposition on March 25. During his 

dictatorship he strengthened the Gov- 
Varia ernment, resisted several attempts to 

overthrow his administration and, shortly 
before the election, pardoned prominent political exiles. 
A threatened revolt of a Lisbon garrison in July was 
suppressed and the leaders exiled. In November the 
Freitas Cabinet resigned, and was promptly re-formed. 
Dr. Salazar, Minister of Finance, was credited with a safe 
budget balance, the second for the country in eighteen 
years. Public improvements, commerce, and industry 
showed renewed activity. In a nation-wide celebration, 
on the feast of Christ the King, the Republic was con- 
secrated to the Sacred Heart. 











Rome.—The Sovereign Pontiff issued three Encyli- 
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cals during the year: the first, in January, dealt with 
unity, and pointed the way for seekers after reunion to 
follow ; the next, in May, exhorted the 
Faithful to make reparation to the 
Sacred Heart for personal sin and for 
public crimes against God and His Church; the last, in 
September, on Oriental affairs, manifested the interest 
and concern of the Holy Father for the schismatical 
churches of the East———Repeated rumors of progress 
in the settlement of the Roman Question remained with- 
out confirmation. A fuller discussion of the affairs of 
the Holy See will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Encyclicals 


Rumania.—The struggle between the National 
Peasant party and the Bratianu Government came to a 
head in the summer. The resignation of Foreign Minister 
Titulescu followed, and the consequent 
financial tieup forced the resignation of 
M. Bratianu, Nov. 4. Juliu Maniu 
formed a new Cabinet. His policy, favoring the minor- 
ities, was popularly approved in the December elections, 
and by the favorable reactions of foreign Governments. 
M. Maniu and three other Ministers are Roman Catholics. 


Government 
Changes 


Russia.—The economic situation occupied most of 
the stage in reports from Russia for the year 1928. En- 
ergetic measures to improve the grain-storing system were 
taken in February, the richer peasants 
signaled out for attack and an elaborate 
program was planned of State farms 
and village socialization. April grain collections were 
said to have fallen down. Yet a definite crisis was 
avoided. The policy of socializing the villages met, 
however, with considerable opposition. Foreign credit 
was eagerly sought for. 

Trotsky and other leaders of the Opposition in the 
Communist Party were banished to various remote spots 
early in the year. Later on, however, Zinoviev, Kamenev, 

! and others were said to have been re- 
Ses rete conciled with the party. On July 5, 
the Supreme Court of Special Instance 
condemned to death 11 and to various terms of imprison- 
ment 38 out of 50 Russians and Germans accused of anti- 
Government sabotage in the Donetz coal mines. The trial 
had been elaborately staged as a political demonstration. 
The former Dowager Czarina Maria Feodorovna died in 
Denmark on Oct. 13. 


Economic 
Situation 


Spain—The De Rivera Government continued in 
power. The fifth anniversary of the dictatorship was 
celebrated on Sept. 13 with festivities in the capital, and 
with the grant of an amnesty to several 


De Rivera os : 
Working for hundred political prisoners. A plot to 
Stability overthrow the Government at that time 


failed on the arrest of the leaders, most of whom were 
later released. The Cabinet was strengthened and har- 
monized, and a new post created, the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, to reduce costs of government. The 
budget was reported with a favorable balance for the 
first time in many years. The promised new Constitu- 
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tion which would establish parliamentary government, 
still awaited publication, and the Premier stated more 
than once that conditions were not yet ripe for him to 
relinquish his extraordinary powers. Meanwhile industry 
showed increased activity, while new telephone systems, 
highways and railroads were modernizing communication 
throughout the country. 


South America—The Presidential campaign in 
March was a battle chiefly between the Radical Personal- 
ista and the Radical Anti-Personalista parties, though 
there were five tickets in the field. The 
Radical Personalistas elected ex-Presi- 
dent MHipolito Yrigoyen. Francisco 
Breiro, Vice-President elect, died before the October in- 
auguration ceremonies——The Legislature was especial- 
ly occupied with the nationalization of the country’s oil 
resources. Droughts in the late summer and a cyclone 
in the Province of Cordoba in November, as well as 
“Red” attempts at bombing in the capital were reported. 

National peace and prosperity were chiefly disturbed by 
a breach of diplomatic relations with Paraguay in Decem- 
ber following military clashes in the disputed Chaco re- 
gion. However, mobilization, begun on 
both sides, stopped with an agreement 
at the instance of the League of Nations 
and the Washington Pan-American Conference to at- 
tempt settling the differences by arbitration. The Holy 
See informally urged peace in letters to both Presidents. 

Through Secretary Kellogg, reconciliation was effected 
between Chile and Peru in the late summer. A severance 
of relations had taken place in 1911 over Tacna and 
Arica. President Ibafiez having con- 
solidated his administration, granted an 
amnesty to all political exiles, among 
whom was former President Alessandri. A violent 
earthquake, Dec. 1, in the Southern Provinces of the Re- 
public occasioned 200 deaths and $20,000,000 damage. 

A treaty was concluded with Nicaragua determining 
the sovereignty of the Mosquito coast and of the San 
Andreas and Providencia Archipelago. The former went 
to Nicaragua, the latter to Colombia. 
Thus ended a dispute of twenty-five 
years. The concession of a 5,000,000 
acre land-tract granted to the Barco Oil Company, a 
corporation controlled by American capital, was revoked. 
President Mendez in canceling the grant saved over 
$100,000,000 for native industry. British interests were 
supposed to have been interested in the revocation —— 
In December a strike among the fruit workers in the 
Magdalena region threatened to be serious. The Govern- 
ment blamed radical Socialist and Communist agitators. 

Government prestige was increased by United States 
recognition, consequent on the report of the American 
economist Professor Kammerer, that Ecuador’s financial 
status gave assurance of orderly govern- 
ment, and by the resumption in October 
of diplomatic relations with Colombia, 
severed on the signing of the Colombia-Peruvian treaty. 
Sporadic revolutionary uprisings by Liberal oppon- 
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ents of Provisional President Isidro Ayora were severely 
dealt with———An almost unanimous vote of the Con- 
stitutional Assembly continued him in office for an in- 
definite period. The Assembly further decided to keep 
in force the 1906 Constitution until the expiration of the 
dictatorship. 

Strained relations with Honduras over the boundary 
dispute protracted for the last 400 years, gave hopes of 
mending when, in July, the Legislature accepted the sug- 
gestion of Secretary Kellogg to submit 
the matter to the International Central 
American Tribunal for arbitration. At 
the end of the year the commission was still sitting. 

The election returned the Liberal candidate, President 
Vincente Colindres, to power by a majority of 12,000 
votes. The campaign was bitter but without disorder. 
The victory followed a coalition with 
the Republicans. Because of the friend- 
liness of the Liberals to Calles’ Mex- 
ican policy, some anxiety was manifested as to the result 
on the Church’s position. 

With the restoration of stable government helped on 
by the American marines, the Sandinista revolution 
petered out——The October elections, supervised by the 
American Electoral Mission, under Brig. 
Gen. McCoy, according to the Stimson 
agreement of 1928, resulted in a Lib- 
eral victory and General Moncada’s defeat of Adolfo 
Bernar. Subsequently most of the marines were with- 
drawn and Brig. Gen. McCoy returned to the United 
States. The Mission was aided by the cooperation of 
the Episcopate who wrote a joint Pastoral urging the 
people to exercise the right to suffrage. 

On Aug. 6, Don Florencio Arosemena was chosen 
sixth President, the administration likewise winning all 
seats in the Assembly. The contest was spirited, but the 
voting extremely light because the Op- 
position boycotted the polls. Only one 
vote was cast for Dr. George Boyd, Op- 
position candidate. Unavailing efforts were made to have 
the United States intervene in the election. 

The national situation generally improved and indus- 
trial and economic reforms were set on foot. The Fall 
elections returned President Leguia. Resumption of re- 
lations with Chile occasioned a letter of 
thanks from the President to Secre- 
tary Kellogg for his friendly offices. In 
December the Holy Father conferred un the President the 
Papal decoration of the Supreme Order of Christ. 


Guatamala 


Honduras 


Nicaragua 


Panama 


Peru 


Turkey.—The Government set on foot a number of 
moves tending to introduce Western customs among the 


people. The most radical legislation was the elimination 
Church from the Constitution of all reference 
ont to religion. In the original Articles 
tate 


Islam was the cult, a provision ignored 
in the 1928 amendments.——-Serious earthquakes around 
Smyrna during March and April cost many lives and did 
damage estimated at $2,000,000. 

(Continued on page 320) 
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The Pope’s Gift to Our Readers 


N his recent visit to Rome the Editor was ac- 

corded the privilege of a private audience with 
the Holy Father. With his customary fatherly kind- 
ness the Holy Father, to whom America is well 
known, listened to the Editor’s account of the work 
done by the staff and by our contributors, and at its 
conclusion said: 


WE IMPART TO YOU, REVEREND FATHER, 
TO youR ASSOCIATE EDITORS, TO YOUR CON- 
TRIBUTORS, YOUR READERS, YOUR SUBSCRIB- 
ERS (ESPECIALLY THOSE WHO PAY THEIR 
SUBSCRIPTION PROMPTLY!) WITH ALL OuR 
HEART THE APOSTOLIC BLESSING. You 
HAVE OUR BEST WISHES FOR SUCCESS IN 
YOUR WORK OF SPREADING THE FAITH AND 
OF DEFENDING THIS Hory SEE. 


We fully realize that in the prosecution of our work 
we must rely upon the aid afforded us by our con- 
tributors and our subscribers. At the risk of appearing 
to dissent from the Vicar of Christ, we must say, how- 
ever, that a large majority of our subscribers act on 
the rule bis dat qui cito dat, a prompt payer is a bene- 
factor! But we are sure that the Holy Father under- 
stands this, and we are humbly grateful for the great 
gift of his Apostolic Blessing. 

From this benediction of the Vicar of Christ, 
AMERICA takes new courage and energy to carry on 
the work begun by its founders some twenty years 
ago. We have no interests but those of the Faith, no 
purposes save those which have been sanctioned by 
the Holy See and the Hierarchy, no wish that is not 
a heartfelt desire to be of some service, however small, 
in extending the Kingdom of Our Lord Jesus Christ 
upon earth. 
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Once more, then, do we affirm our unswerving loy- 
alty to Peter’s Successor, the Vicar of Christ. To Pius 
XI we pledge our loyal obedience, our gratitude, and 
our love, in our own name and in the name of our 
readers, our contributors and our subscribers. Dominus 
conservet Eum et vivificet Eum et beatum faciat Eum 
in terris et non tradat Eum in manus inimicorum Ejus. 
May the Lord bless Him and sustain Him and give Him 
strength upon this earth, and keep Him safe from the 
hands of His enemies. 


New Year Resolutions 


IKE lovers’ vows, inconstant as the moon, and a 

dicer’s oath, New Year resolutions have a bad name. 
Yet the examination which issues in a resolution can be 
made a most salutary process. A good resolution is al- 
ways good, although it is better when it rests upon a solid 
foundation. Yet even as an exercise of the will, that 
much-neglected faculty, it is to be commended. 

Many a good resolution is an arrow shot into the air. 
It may strike the mark, and, unlike the poet’s shaft, it 
may miss it by a mile. Possibly we make too many reso- 
lutions at New Year’s that we do not need, forgetting the 
few that we need sorely. 

Thus, while a League to Enforce International Peace 
is an excellent thing, many a Christian would do better 
to enlist in a League for Peace in the Home. War claims 
its victims by the thousands, but domestic battles have a 
longer list of the dead. Murder and porch climbing are 
not common among good people, but bad temper is, and 
selfishness is, and a determination to have the last word, 
and indirect insistence upon our general superiority to 
the rest of the family. The source of all evil in this 
weary world is sin, but we are tempted to think that a 
large part of it is directly attributable to those smaller 
frailties of our nature (exhibited in the narrow circle of 
the home) which we could overcome, if we would. 

The point is so obvious that explanation is labor lost. 
The long and short of it all is that when we try to be 
kindly and charitable and just in the little sphere in which 
Almighty God has cast our lot, we contribute in our 
degree to the spread of that Divine charity which gives 
the world peace and true happiness. The late Vice- 
President Marshall, to whom we owe many a treasure of 
homely philosophy, was fond of saying that the best way, 
of getting a nice, clean city was for every man to take 
care of the dirt on and before his own doorstep. 

In the words of the Angel of the Schools, caritas bene 
ordinata a seipso incipit, well ordered charity begins at 
home. The millennium may not come in our time, but 
love of God, tested for reality by practical love of our 
neighbor, will make our little world most remarkably like 
a foretaste of Paradise. It will bring the sweet spirit of 
the Lord Jesus into our homes. It will cause us to feel 
concern for every interest of Christ in the school, in the 
shop, in our business and in public life. Love of our 
neighbor is real only when it refuses to be a mere emo- 
tion. It must go out to those men and women who are 
forced to work for less than a living wage, deprived not 
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oniy of natural but of legal rights, and reduced to a con- 
dition closely akin to serfdom. It must be concerned with 
the children in the schools, deprived of their full oppor- 
tunity to know Him who alone is the Way, the Truth and 
the Life. It must take cognizance of the disorder in pub- 
lic hfe which in turn impedes the progress of religion 
and morality among our people. 

To love'God is the mest important thing in life, and 
the most practical. Our wish for all our readers (con- 
scious as we are of their goodness to us) is that their 
every resolution for the New Year may rest on the last- 
ing foundation of love of God and of their neighbor. 


The Ills of the Age 


EARS ago in his famous Encyclical on the Con- 

dition of the Workers Leo XIII pointed out .with 
unerring finger the remedy for the wounds of society. 
“ If society is to be healed now,” the Pontiff wrote, 
“in no other way can it be healed save by a return 
to Christian lffe and Christian institutions.” 

Nearly forty years have passed since that great 
Encyclical was given to the world, yet it is as fresh 
and pertinent as on the day it issued from the Vatican. 
The ills which Leo diagnosed remain to debilitate 
society. In. some respects they have become more 
grave and threatening, for the remedy which the 
Pontiff prescribed has not been used. 

Socialism, a portentous menace forty years ago, has 
been replaced by communistic perils infinitely subtler 
and more dangerous. As we knew it in this country, 
Socialism never carried principles to their logical con- 
clusion, and many an older campaign, cleverly en- 
gineered by the Socialist party, was quite out of 
harmony with Marxianism. At its worst, it restricted 
communistic principles to property, and infringed but 
slightly on other ethical and moral fields. 

Modern Communism is rarely preached from a 
street-corner soap box. Its favorite haunt is the lec- 
ture room of some university. Conched in more civil- 
ized terms, its appeal for a revolution which involves 
not only the overthrow of property rights but of the 
old standards of honor, truth and chastity, differs in 
no essential from the philosophy of Russian radical- 
ism. Its pleas for divorce, for the spread of contra- 
ceptive methods, for licensed harlotry disguised as the 
“ companionate,” for the elimination of all religion 
from education, especially in the public elementary 
schools, for a free stage and a free press which ac- 
knowledge no limits save such as are self-imposed, are 
but a few instances of the moral and religious anarchy 
which now clamors for acceptance. Indeed, in not a 
few localities acceptance has already been sanctioned 
by law. 

Clearly, a return to Christian life and Christian 
institutions would crush this anarchy and establish 
on a firm basis a reign of justice and charity. Unfor- 
tunately, very few of the great agencies which mold 
public opinion in this country are smoothing the way 


for this return. 
From the press, little is to be hoped. The modern 
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newspaper, whatever its professions or the inclination 
of its owners, is first of all a business enterprise which 
must pay a steady return upon the investment. Our 
educational system from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity rises upon a materialistic philosophy which is 
like vitriol poured into the wounds of society. An 
organization which knows not God is not apt to teach 
reverence for the law of God or of nature. As a matter 
of plain fact, our educational system would reject the 
proposition that it is under any obligation to recognize 
even the existence of this legislation. And our 
churches, once Christian, are so busily engaged in 
political schemes and in discussions which usually end 
with a dubious affirmation of the Divinity of the 
Founder of Christianity, that they offer no escape from 
our perilous position. Confounding novelty with wis- 
dom and mistaking change for improvement, many do 
not know that an escape is necessary. 


Advertising the Remedy 


AVE in one quarter the prospect is not reassuring. 
The Catholic Church can lead us aright, and in this 
twentieth century her strength is unimpaired. Beaten 
down to the earth, as her enemies have boasted, she rises 
above all persecutors, to return to her mission with re- 
newed power. 

What she has done within the narrow period of the 
last twelve months is told, in some small way, in the 
pages of this issue. In a sense, her greatest contribu- 
tion to the revivification of a world at the point of moral 
death, cannot be told. It is that never-interrupted stream 
of grace brought to stricken mankind through the prayers 
and sacrifices of her consecrated ministers and of her 
children of the laity, in the world and in the cloister, in 
great cities, and in villages as unknown as was the Beth- 
lehem of nineteen centuries ago. Through them, and in 
her own Divine character, she prays for those who never 
pray, she lifts up hands scarred with sacrifice for mer 
and women whose whole purpose in life is indulgence, 
and offers propitiation for a world that has gone mad 
with license. 

Hence, as almost to weariness we have repeated in 
these pages, all who love their fellowmen will love the 
Church. This love will manifest itself by lives ordered in 
accord with her teachings, and by unswerving loyalty ta 
whatever may be ordained by her visible head, the Vicar 
of Christ. It will be evidenced by obedience to our 
Bishops whom the Holy Ghost has appointed to rule us, 
and by respect for those designated to act for them. When 
Peter speaks, the cause is ended. When Peter judges, 
that which will best serve humanity, has been ordained. 

This Review, as is but meet, glories in its loyalty to 
the Catholic Church. It has no purpose, other than to 
serve God’s cause through loyal defense of the truth, 
revealed in Christ Jesus and entrusted to the infallible 
guardianship of His Church. In its pages no coldly cal- 
culated minimizing will find a place, much less a welcome. 
Catholic in its staff, it is Catholic in its heart and in its 
every purpose. Believing that there is no remedy for 
society except in a return to Christian life and Christian 
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institutions, it will strive to show in what manner the 
saving doctrines of the Church may be applied to the 
ills that affect us. 

AMERICA is then a Catholic Review of the week. 
Respecting the sincerity of men and movements outside 
the Church, it respects their principles only to the extent 
that these are Catholic. There is but one way to the 
Father, Christ Jesus. There is but one way to the full- 
ness of that Christian life which alone can save society. 
Revealed once for all in the Divine wisdom confided to 
keeping of His Church, nothing can replace that way, 
and nothing improve it. 


Our Schools 


N sober fashion, Mr. Francis M. Crowley states in 

his article “The Year in Education,” published on 
another page of this issue, some of the outstanding 
achievements of our educational authorities in the year 
that has just closed. Our leaders are not in the least 
discouraged as they face their great task. That is clear. 
Working with no thought of self-aggrandizement, or even 
of advancement in their profession, they do all that is 
possible under the circumstances, and then leave the rest 
to God. 

Here, indeed, is the reason why with slender funds 
and a support at times half hearted, they have been able 
to do so much, and why long ago they erased “discourage- 
ment” from their bright lexicons. They do not regard 
themselves, skilled teachers and administrators though 
they be, as members of a “profession,” however noble. 
In all simplicity they consider themselves human min- 
isters in a Divine work. The opus Dei, with which all 
Christians are associated, every one in his own degree, 
includes many fields of activity. The cloistered nun in 
her cell, the Religious chanting the Divine Office, the 
missionary on some distant isle in the Far Pacific, the 
hard-working priest in the slums, the mother caring for 
her little flock in a humble home—all unite to further 
the work of God in the hearts of all men. There are 
diverse ministries, as St. Paul teaches us, all holy, all 
necessary. But it may be permissible to say that in this 
age, the holiest ministry, next to that exercised by the 
anointed priest of God, and among the most necessary, 
is the ministry of teaching in the Catholic school. 

Yet, as Mr. Crowley hints, the support given our 
schools and colleges is not at all in keeping with the ex- 
alted temper of the teachers and administrators which 
preserves them in existence. “Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities are not receiving the support from American 
. Catholics which the high character of their work war- 
rants.” 

This lack of support has been attributed to various 
causes, and most frequently to the poverty of our people. 
It is true that a majority of Catholics in this country are 
poor. But it is the poor who build the greatest monu- 
ments to God’s glory. If American Catholics have not, 
as yet, made Catholic education the object of their bene- 
factions, it is highly probable that the omission is due ro 
the fact that they do not know its needs. 
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Perhaps the chief problem of the Catholic school ad- 
ministrator today is to make that need known. Catholic 
educators, as a rule, shrink from begging, and are rarely 
good beggars. In this, they form a startling contrast to 
the average non-Catholic holding a similar position. Chi- 
cago, Columbia, Harvard, Yale, and Johns Hopkins, owe 
their stupendous endowments largely to administrators 
chosen not only for scholastic achievement, but for effec- 
tiveness as mendicants. They were able to gain the ear 
of the public by a display of scholastic limbs blue and 
numb in the biting wind, and of scholastic ills and injuries 
which imperatively demanded large infusions of cash and 
decoctions of bonds and first-class mortgages. 

We are convinced that a sober exposition of the needs 
of Catholic education would win general Catholic support, 
but we are at a loss to suggest how this exposition. can 
best be made. The experience of the many “drives” in 
the last decade which limped to a most melancholy con- 
clusion, indicates that the “go-getter” style is not the 
most effective way of arousing that interest in a school 
or college which insures real understanding of scholastic 
needs and desire to meet and solve them. 

Possibly one method of securing intelligent co-opera- 
tion can be found in a larger participation by the laity 
in the governing bodies of the colleges and universities 
and of the local school boards. The Council of Baltimore 
authorizes this participation in its legislation for elemen- 
tary education. The experience of non-Catholic institu- 
tions of higher learning shows that we might profitably 
establish it in our own colleges and universities. 

This suggestion is made with all diffidence. On the 
other hand, we are not in the least diffident in suggesting 
that the needs of all our schools be made known in detail 
to the Catholic public. Catholics laboring under the de- 
lusion that our financial resources are unlimited will 
naturally seek other channels for their benefactions. That 
delusion must be shattered. 


The High Cost of Crime 


HE Federal district attorney in New York will 

pardon us for writing that a statement recently 
made by him reminds us of Dogberry in his happier 
moments. For not all that Dogberry said was folly, and 
much that he said is deemed folly only because it is so 
obvious that its repetition appears foolish. 

Thus when Mr. Tuttle, an official whose character and 
ability are beyond question, told a New York gathering 
that crime costs money, there were none to dissent. When 
he added that one crime alone cost three billion dollars 
annually, or a sum sufficient to build “ three $10,000,000 
universities every day for 100 days,”’ all heads nodded in 
approval. Much of this cost, he added, fell upon just 
such men as he was addressing. All this is quite true. 
But to what a point have we come when public officials 
must exhort us to check crime because it costs too much! 

One argument against parricide is the Divine com- 
mand. Another is the high cost of funeral expenses. 
We are a great people, but today the financial argument 
seems to have the stronger appeal. 
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American Catholic Life in 1928 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


T is not easy to review a year in the history of the 
| Church in this country. There are, it is true, many 

“outstanding events,” but these often are simply 
events that have attracted notice, or are sufficiently inter- 
esting for people to read about. The inward, invisible 
occurrences nobody, of course, knows. Yet even outward 
events that most affect the progress of the Church pass 
unnoticed, because they are not novel, unless there is 
something unusual about their number or their circum- 
stances, such as the wonderful spiritual bouquet of. 100,- 
000,000 good works, sent under the auspices of the 
Blessed Sacrament Fathers to the Eucharistic Congress at 
Sydney, or the Red Mass of the Holy Ghost, which was 
celebrated for the Bar of New York City at the recent 
opening of the autumn courts. 

Making, however, this allowance, we can still find that 
the Catholic headliners of the year have their own lesson 
to teH. For it is activity that makes the news. Activity 
means life; and the true interest in all this activity is 
that it does show us the Church as living, by a life that 
is not from human forces alone, but from the impulse of 
the Spirit of God. 

The mere fact that motion is going on does not mean 
necessarily that we are dealing with life. “‘ We say,” says 
St. Thomas, “ that a living being has life, when it begins 
to have motion in itself; and a living being is judged to 
have life, just so long as such motion appears in it”: in 
other words, just as long as it moves itself, is self-active, 
in the fullest and truest.sense of the word. So the 
activity that shows that the Church is alive lies not merely 
in being stirred up—as a crowd of men is stirred up by 
passion or fear—but in an activity that comes from an in- 
ternal principle; a principle that gives life: not merely 
an influence that galvanizes the mass into action. 

If we take at random the leading activities of the 
year, as reported, for instance, by the N. C. W. C. News 
Service, we notice first, their variety; then their spon- 
taneity. They are not the product of an elaborately or- 
ganized plan of campaign; nor are they merely the carry- 
ing on of old traditions and routine. Yet, when all is 
said and done, they all somehow work together towards 
one great common end, which is the establishment of the 
Kingdom of Christ on earth, under the vivifying inspira- 
tion of the Holy Ghost. 

Catholic Action, that is to say, the cooperation of the 
layman in the work of the Church in those spheres where 
the layman is peculiarly effective, was seen in a wealth of 
striking features. Both the National Council of Catholic 
Men and the National Council of Catholic Women showed 
new developments. At the beginning of the year, the 
N. C. C. M. reported its extension into ninety-seven dio- 
ceses, and a substantial increase in its revenues. Several 
hundred new circies were added to the junior division of 
the Catholic Daughters of America, and over 100,000 
girls, aged twelve to eighteen, were enrolled. In the field 


of industry and immigration, practical work was done by 
the N. C. C. W. As instances of its work, at the close of 
the year 1927 an important ruling on immigrants from 
U. S. possessions was obtained by its Immigrant Bureau 
and reunion of immigrant families was provided for, and 
on February 13, a program dealing with problems of 
women in industry was announced by the Committee on 
Industrial Problems. At the N. C. C. W. annual conven- 
tion on October 8, $68,000 was pledged towards the 
School of Social Service in Washington. 

Other characteristic incidents in Catholic activity came 
on to the screen. On January 9, 486 San Franciscans 
enrolled in the K. of C. Boyology Course. On January 
13, plans were made for clinical centers by the Society of 
Missionary Catechists of Huntington, Ind. The Catholic 
Daughters of America reported $1,000,000 as given by 
them to charity during the preceding year, 1927; Mexico, 
the Curtis-Reed bill, the need of advancing the Universal 
Knowledge Foundation were specially considered in their 
resolutions. - 

As examples of Catholic activity in still another direc- 
tion, we note that graft and exploitation in the Fall River 
industrial field were denounced on February 7 by Msgr. 
Cassidy, V.G., and also at the meeting of the A. F. L. 
in the Cooper Union Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic 
University of America, defended the cause of labor against 
the abuse of the injunction. On August 31, Bishop 
O’Reilly of Scranton successfully arbitrated a dispute con- 
nected with the Lackawanna and Lehigh Valley Railroads. 
The Catholic Industrial Conference on February 2, con- 
sidered present problems of unemployment, unionism, etc. 

Rural missionary and social work were emphasized 
during the year. Thus, for example, problems of Cath- 
olic rural life were discussed on March 2 at Harrisburg, 
and on March 16 at Minneapolis by Rev. Dr. O’Hara, 
who reported that forty dioceses during the preceding 
summer had availed themselves of religious vacation 
schools. Still more extensive growth of the vacation- 
school movement was reported at the national C. R. L. 
Conference meeting at Atchison, Kansas, September 26, 
as ‘well as the need of a Catholic economic and social 
rural policy and the cooperation of the rural clergy. 

As we turn the kaleidoscope again, the following 
typical instances of Catholic activity catch our eye. The 
university branch of the famous Fenwick Club, in Cin- 
cinnati, was opened on March 21. On June 18, Bishop 
Tief, of Concordia, opened a church for Mexicans at 
Salina, Kansas. The completion of the John K. Mullen 
Memorial library at the Catholic University of America 
was announced on July 6, at a cost of $750,000 and hous- 
ing 350,000 volumes. The Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America (Maryknoll), took over the old Cali- 
fornia Mission of San Juan Bautista. At Dayton, Ohio, 
a home for business women costing $450,000, was opened 
by the Sisters of St. Dominic, and a drive for $1,140,000 
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was carried on successfully in behalf of the new Catholic 
Hospital, with liberal contributions from Protestants and 
Jews. In May, St. Patrick’s Shelter for men, in San 
Francisco, reported 27,632 as cared for during the previ- 
ous winter. 

Outstanding as usual was the seventy-second annual 
convention of the Catholic Central Verein, and the Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union, its sister organization, 
held on August 29, at St. Cloud, Minn., attended by over 
20,000 persons, and addressed by the Apostolic Delegate 
and Governor Christianson of Minnesota. All the major 
social, missionary and economic problems of the day were 
fully discussed. 

It is also interesting to recall, for example, in order to 
fill in the pattern, that during the first six months of its 
activities, $272,000 were expended by the Catholic Mission 
Board of the United States on American missions (in- 
cluding the Philippines). Thirty-four dioceses were as- 
sisted. On May 11, the Marquette League announced 
$65,000 had been sent to Catholic Indian missionaries. 
The St. Vincent de Paul Society held its annual meeting 
in conjunction with the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities in St. Louis in September, and besides the usual 
business expressed a warning against some of the diffi- 
culties that can be experienced in the Community Chest 
plan. At its twenty-third annual meeting, held in Chi- 
cago, November 2, the Church Extension Society an- 
nounced that $1,396,610 had been received for their work 
during the current year; $50,000 had been spent for mis- 
sionary students in the United States and the Philippines. 
Their annuity fund had increased from $667,900 during 
the previous year to $1,220,046.91 in 1928. 

As a special sign of organic life behind the activities of 
the year, we must inquire what indications there were of 
growth both in extension of numbers and undertakings, 
as well as in depth of spiritual life. 

The actual population at the beginning of the year 
was placed at 19,689,049; an increase of 205,753 over 
last year, by the official Catholic Directory for 1928. 
The Catholic Directory at the close of the year estimates 
21,453,928 Catholics, a gain of 6,188,760 in twenty years. 

Among various instances of religious growth we may 
note some typical items. Religious surveys of various 
colleges, among them Notre Dame and Santa Clara Uni- 
versities, offered many interesting personal data. On 
January 6, a petition for the beatification of Frederic 
Ozanam was drawn up by the laymen of Philadelphia, 
and endorsed by Cardinal Dougherty. The Retreat 
Masters’ Conference was held at Mayslake, Hinsdale, 
Ill. The new Dominican Sisters’ Hospital was begun in 
Reno, to cost $200,000. The Ursulines of New Orleans 
celebrated the two-hundredth anniversary of their foun- 
dation. On January 24, the oratory of the new Crusade 
Castle in Cincinnati was dedicated; and the first Amer- 
ican Catholic Medical mission hospital in Indiana was 
opened. 

Besides those mentioned elsewhere, there were other 
abundant instances of educational growth in various move- 
ments for general public enlightenment being started or 
projected. Thus to take varied types, at the close of 1927 
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Dr. Peter Guilday, of the Catholic University, urged the 
establishment of a historical institute to train historians. 
The Catholic Anthropological Conference on March 15. 
sent out a call to missionaries throughout the world for 
aid in collecting data. The third annual meeting of the 
Conference took place on April 11, in Washington; four 
kinds of memberships were established, and plans formed 
for collecting scientific data. The Catholic Book Club 
was set on foot in New York for the purpose of promot- 
ing appreciation and production of the best type of Cath- 
olic literature. At the annual business meeting of the 
International Catholic Truth Society on October 16, 229 
articles repelling attacks on the Church were reported, and 
376 letters written to the press in refutation of errors; 
507,468 pamphlets had been distributed. On November 
15, took place what was undoubtedly the most striking 
event of the year, the splendid ceremonies attending the 
installation of the Right Rev. Msgr. James H. Ryan, as 
Rector of the Catholic University of America, to succeed 
the honored and beloved Bishop Shahan. At this event, 
a special message of great significance for Catholic higher 
education was received from the Holy Father, and the 
degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred on President 
Coolidge. 

The meeting of the National Council of Catholic Men, 
held in Cincinnati on November 21, while not the largest 
in point of numbers or perhaps the most notable in ex- 
ternal brilliancy, was considered as the most effective and 
important in the history of the organization. Public edu- 
cation on elementary Catholic truths was strongly urged, 
especially in a striking address delivered by Judge W. D. 
Cunningham, of New York. Another striking speech 
was that of Archbishop McNicholas, of Cincinnati, who 
dealt with the recent violent campaign of abuse of the 
Catholic Church. In this speech he said: 

I speak for the priests and for the Catholics of this Diocese 
when I say that I know the Catholic Church to be a most en- 
nobling and supernaturalizing influence, incapable, as a corporate 
entity, of directing men to do wrong. . . . The Catholic Church that 
men today scorn and ridicule and hate does not exist. It never 
has existed. It is but the degenerate creation of a perverted 
imagination and of a judgment that is not informed. 

Growth, however, is characterized by assimilation. 
Just as the growth of the Church comes from her in- 
ternal principle of life, so the same Spirit enables her to 
assimilate the best in every element with which she comes 
in contact. Through her Divine vitality she is able to 
bring out the latent elements for good, and, in converting 
them to her own higher good, to raise them to supernatural 
ends, and to perfect them by supernatural graces. At the 
same time, she harmonizes and coordinates what is dis- 
cordant and scattered in human life: impressing on a dis- 
united world her own stamp of inner unity, that peace 
which consists in the tranquillity of a perfect order. Be- 
sides the various organizations already mentioned, the 
Catholic Near East Welfare Association may be numbered 
among those Catholic activities which particularly show 
the unifying and coordinating spirit of the Church. 
Through its renewal of membership in January of this 
year, the Association consolidated and organized a great 
sphere of Papal activity. At the Bishop’s meeting in 
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November, our Holy Father sent a special letter placing 
the C. N. E. W. A. on a permanent basis as a Pontifical 
Association, and commending its further development to 
the Hierarchy. A similar letter commended the work of 
the Propagation of the Faith, and defined and divided 
the work of the two great agencies for external activities 
beyond any possibility of confusion. 

The relief expedition of six nurses and two doctors, to 
aid in Red Cross work, sent by the Association to Porto 
Rico after the terrible hurricane, was financed and paid 
for by the C. N. E. W. A. out of what the Holy Father 
had always left for national disasters. Since the Cath- 
clic Medical Mission Board furnished the nurses, who 
were blessed by Cardinal Hayes and taken from St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, there was a notable instance of the co- 
ordination of all Catholic mission activities with Catholic 
welfare work outside of the country. Over $260,000 was 
contributed by the Hierarchy of the United States to- 
wards relieving the disasters of Haiti, Florida, and Porto 
Rico; and $5,000 was sent personally for the work by 
Pope Pius XI. 

Illustrating this principle of unification and assimilation 
we may note among many the following activities of the 
past year. On February 2, the lay professors of Creigh- 
ton University, Omaha, formed a Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin in which all members should be degree men. On 
February 10, the report on the ethics of war and peace 
was issued by the Committee of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. The annual meeting of the same 
association took place on April 16, when a special peace 
syllabus was recommended for Catholic schools, and par- 
ticular attention to the study of Latin American condi- 
tions was planned. In May, the Cleveland N. C. C, W. 
passed a special resolution urging the outlawing of war. 
On the Feast of the Epiphany, the first novices pro- 
nounced their promises in a new Religious community of 
the deaf. On January 26, the Denver spiritual leader- 
ship school was held; on January 28, a free dental clinic 
was established for the parochial school children of St. 
Louis. In St. John’s parish, Canton, Ohio, Father 
Graham, the pastor, adopted the radio for a weekly series 
of lectures. From February 17 to 19, the Middle Atlantic 
Province of college Catholic Clubs met in Philadelphia. 
The National Conference of Catholic Charities appointed 
a committee on Catholic for the study of child-caring 
homes. It began work in March under the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper, of the Catholic University of Washington. On 
March 2, was held the Milwaukee regional Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems; at which addresses were 
made by Dr. John A. Ryan and Dr. Lapp. On March 3, 
a forum for the development of Catholic leaders was in- 
stituted in Los Angeles. On March 9, the Pittsburgh 
parochial school lay teachers formed the guild of St. 
Catherine of Siena. 

To continue this picture of many forms and colors, 
we recall that on May 28, the meeting of the Catholic 
Press Association took place in New York City. Maga- 
zine standards were considered, as well as ways and means 
fer combating abuses in obtaining subscriptions, etc. 
On July 30, the Medical Mission class, of thirty-two 
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members, closed at Georgetown University. Nine Re- 
ligious orders were represented. On May 4, a national 
exhibit of heai:.-education work in Catholic elementary 
schools was held at the Catholic University, under the 
auspices of the N. C. W. C. Division of Health Educa- 
tion. May 11, the World Conference on International 
Justice, which coincided with the centenary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Foundation, was addressed by Bishop 
Schrembs, Dr. John A. Ryan, and Ambassador Claudel. 
The annual meeting of the Federation of Colored Cath- 
olics, held in Cincinnati in September was preceded by a 
one day’s joint session with the regional Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems. In this way two re- 
lated, but hitherto not coordinated, groups of Catholic 
activity and investigation were brought into harmonious 
relationship. On October 5, the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial problems planned six regional meetings during 
the ensuing nine months. The Committee on Industrial 
problems of the N. C. W. C. planned seminars for girls 
and women to be held in twelve cities. The work of the 
Motion Picture Bureau of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae assumed an increasing scope and in- 
fluence. Cooperation with the leading producers helped to 
raise the standards of the film industry in this country. 

Finally, at the annual meeting of the Catholic Hierarchy 
of the United States on November 15, the progress of the 
N. C. W. C. was commended by the Holy Father as a 
major coordinating agency in the United States. The 
chief needs of the Church at home, and also in some 
cases abroad, were canvassed, and measures taken to 
meet our common problems. Thus is brought back into a 
concept of unity the multiform activity that reveals out- 
wardly that immanent action which we call life, and 
which in the Church’s mystic life is constantly growing 
into the perfect man, Jesus Christ. 


TIGER-MOTH 


His dip of wings 
Was startling, quite; 
For purple flared 

In an ember light. 


A swirling curve 
Of opal blaze 

Left spiraling trails 
Of chrysoprase. 


Two eyes hung fire, 
Like ruby glows, 
Against blue silk 

Of the night’s repose. 


In tune with the turning 
Of tides in the sea, 

He penciled his flight 
Most gorgeously. . .. 


A moon-moth’s voyage 
For the eyes of men, 
In a sea of color, 
Then dark again. 
J. Corson Miter. 
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The Pope and His People in 1928 


Enrico Rosa, S.J. 
Editor, Civilta Cattolica, Rome 


ginning of the fiftieth year of the priesthood of the 

Holy Father Pope Pius XI. The Jubilee festivities 
then inaugurated will be continued until December 21, 
1929. Rome will naturally be the center of the celebra- 
tion, and thus draw vast numbers of pilgrims from all 
parts; but the echoes of the event will not fail to sound 
throughout the world, even to the remotest mission out- 
posts of Christendom. 

Catholics in America will, of course, share in the cele- 
bration. Now intelligent sharing means sharing in the 
spirit of the occasion. Undoubtedly the best and most 
fruitful way of taking part in the jubilee, though per- 
haps not the commonest way, is to strive to grasp and to 
propagate something of the spirit which animates the 
acts of the Holy See and the Sovereign Pontiff. This 
will quicken our love for the Father of Christendom, and 
insure a docile hearing and right understanding of his 
voice, not only in the commands which he issues, but in 
all the counsel and advice which he offers the Faithful. 
To this end we may review his acts, thus entering into 
his very mind and finding there our guidance. 

It is a commonplace that the mind and spirit of the 
Pope are manifested not merely in the documents which 
represent his “ official acts,” but likewise in those of a 
more particular and less formal character. These latter 
are closely connected with the former, shed light on them, 
and give a new emphasis to his directions both in the 
theoretical and the practical order. They help to guide 
the thoughts and conduct of Catholics the world over. 

This is especially noteworthy in some of those thorny 
questions which have arisen even in the brief seven years 
of Pope Pius’ pontificate. Even within the narrow com- 
pass of a year we find so many significant acts as to com- 
pel us to confine ourselves to the most salient points. 

We may mention first of all the efforts of the Pontiff, 
unremitting since the beginning of his reign, in the cause 
of peace. Pax Christi in Regno Christi—The Peace of 
Christ in the Kingdom of Christ—is his motto, and it 
fitly expresses his aim. In this he walks in the footsteps 
of many glorious predecessors, none more distinguished 
than the late Pope Benedict XV, whose memorable En- 
cyclical, “Pacem Dei Munus,” was perhaps the most 
splendid and comprehensive peace program ever proposed. 
This all may admit without dimming the luster of the 
League of Nations or the more recent “ Kellogg Pact” 
which will, of course, reflect credit on America. 

For this same end the present Holy Father works, 
fostering the spirit of peace and opposing all that en- 
dangers it. He has shown himself ready to praise the 
truly Christian spirit of the work, even if initiated and 
promoted by individuals or governments of alien creed 
or of none. With the same frankness he has manifested 
his regret for whatever seemed to menace peace in civil 
society or otherwise threaten the common welfare. 


é closing days of the year 1928 marked the be- 


Instances are many. He strove especially to check re- 
ligious persecution and civil strife in Mexico, in Russia, 
and in China, and by working for peace to better material 
and social conditions. He dwelt on this theme in his dis- 
course to the Cardinals a year ago, in replying to their 
Christmas and New Year greetings. He condemned, too, 
the exaggerated nationalism and the anti-Christian spirit 
of the leaders of the Action Frangaise, and praised the 
efforts of those who, without detriment to the rights and 
doctrine of the Church, strove to live in peace and amity 
even with non-Christian governments. This is clearly set 
forth in his message to the Chinese nation, a message 
which could not be favorably received in all parts of that 
vast nation. 

He signed Concordats and Conventions, too, as in the 
case of Portugal last May, which brought about a satis- 
factory agreement in regard to the East Indian missions. 
The Concordat with Lithuania, signed in December, 1927, 
His Holiness likewise ratified last year, and entered, too, 
upon a modus vivendi with the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment. 

Closely allied to these acts for the betterment of social 
and political conditions are the efforts put forth which 
concern chiefly though not exclusively the religious field, 
i. e., those aimed at the Catholic ideal of religious unity 
and opposed to such modern non-Catholic movements as 
“ Pan-Christianism ” (based on an erroneous notion that 
the truths of Revelation can be compromised for an out- 
ward semblance of unity and peace) which was specially 
mentioned in the Encyclical, “ Mortalium Animos,” last 
January. This precious document, which breathed a 
spirit of sincerest kindness and deep charity towards the 
erring, was prompted by the Pontiff’s ardent desire for 
peace and religious unity. 

The same desire he manifested last February, during 
the meeting of the Armenian Bishops in Rome, presided 
over by Cardinal Sincero, Secretary of the Oriental Col- 
lege. In his address to the Bishops the Holy Father told 
how eagerly he longed for the return of peace and pros- 
perity to the persecuted people of Armenia. 

Catholic Action, too, in the mind of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff, can find scope for its best efforts in this twofold work 
of promoting peace and social and religious unity. In 
these causes which he deems of paramount importance he 
would enlist its fullest cooperation. How important the 
place he assigns it can be seen from several discourses ad- 
dressed at different times to deputations and representa- 
tives of various Catholic organizations. Catholic Action is 
mentioned, too, by name in the Concordat with Lithuania, 
where it is styled “a form of secular apostolate.” 

Here in Italy it has been quickened by the Holy 
Father’s personal interest in the work. He has divided 
it into four sections: (1) Catholic Youth, (2) Catholic 
University Students, (3) Catholic Men, and (4) Catholic 
Women. The two latter groups have their parish centers, 
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under the guidance of a diocesan council. This is in turn 
controlled by a central council, whose president is ap- 
pointed by the Pope himself, for besides being Supreme 
Pontiff and Patriarch of the West, he is also Primate of 
Italy. 

Catholic Action is essentially a religious association, 
and with all its affiliated groups it must, according to the 
explicit direction of the Pope, keep clear of all partisan 
politics. Of course this does not affect the right of the 
individual members to take part, each according to his 
personal convictions, in the ordinary manifestations of 
political life. It was in view of this plain distinction that 
the Pope, in a solemn address to the diocesan council of 
Rome, strongly reproved some Italian Catholics of the 
Fascist party who met in Rome, for giving utterance to 
their own political views as if they had been dictated by 
the Holy See to those who represented the Catholics of 
the nation. This would be to bring religion and the 
authority of the Church, “ which unite us,” into politics, 
“which divides us.” 

Repeated warnings of the Pope, “ not to drag religion 
into politics” can be read in several weighty documents 
published on occasion during the year in the Osservatore 
Romano, not only in answer to the impudent and unjust 
accusations hurled against the Church by certain obstinate 
followers of the Action Francaise, but also as a norm in 
the difficult Alsatian question, in the no less thorny prob- 
lem of the Anschluss, or proposed annexation of Austria 
to Germany, and in many others of the same kind. 

Despite the bigots who probed for a political motive 
back of the condemnation of the Action Frangaise, it has 
been well established that the decision was prompted by 
religious reasons; chiefly by the need of combating the ex- 
cesses of nationalism and dispelling the hazy notion that 
Catholicism was intrinsically identified with civil mon- 
archy—as if it were impossible for a man to be a good 
Catholic while he believed in and supported the constituted 
Republic. In meeting this error, the Pope once more 
affirmed the Catholic doctrine, clouded in certain minds, 
that “the Church is indifferent as to the forms of civil 
government, all equally good in themselves even if none 
of them are free from dangers and inconveniences when 
they degenerate from the path of righteousness.” 

The same liberality marked the letter to the Chinese, 
referred to above, wherein the Holy Father, after giving 
thanks to Almighty God for the end of civil strife, ex- 
presses his ardent desire to see the restoration of a lasting 
peace at home and with other nations, based upon those 
principles of justice and charity which are the only sure 
guarantee of true peace and prosperity. He would have 
the rights and lawful aspirations of the world’s most 
populous nation recognized and respected. To the Cath- 
olic missions he makes a strong appeal, asking them to 
contribute in every way possible to the promotion of 
peace and to the progress and prosperity of China. He 
asserts again and again that “the Catholic Church pro- 
fesses, teaches and fosters respect and obedience to the 
lawfully constituted authority and asks in turn for the 
common rights and liberty of her missionaries and Faith- 
ful.” 
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To all other nations the same program is proposed. 
Americans will recall the eminently correct and impartial 
attitude preserved by the Holy See during the recent bit- 
terly contested election campaign in the United States. 

There is, however, a danger to be warded off, one 
against which the Holy Father raised his voice when ad- 
dressing a letter during the year to the general preside. ° 
of the Catholic Women’s League, on the occasion of their 
meeting at The Hague last April. It lies in the so-called 
“ Interconfessionalism.” On this subject he stated that 
whenever, in any activity, association with non-Catholic 
sects seemed desirable or necessary, the Catholic groups 
must not act without the Bishop’s consent. The wisdom 
of this proviso is evident for any country, not excepting 
the United States, but it was particularly necessary in 
some of the Latin countries where the population is al- 
most entirely Catholic. For there were cases where dis- 
turbing elements in the population, former members of 
proscribed secret societies, were making use of indiffer- 
ent, secular societies, to further their own anti-religious 
and even anti-national ends. In more than one instance 
this had wrought serious harm in both religious and civil 
fields, and brought otherwise worthy groups into disfavor. 

Besides the guidance in religious affairs given by Pope 
Pius XI, we might cite other activities, such as the train- 
ing of the mind and the promotion of research, wherein 
he himself has left a record not everywhere known and 
appreciated. Suffice it to call attention to the Encyclical, 
“Rerum Orientalium,” issued last September, for the 
promotion of Oriental studies, followed a few days later 
by the Motu Proprio, “Quod Maxime,” whereby he 
affiliated the Oriental Institute and the Biblical Institute 
in one group of antonomous ecclesiastical institutions 
with the time-honored Gregorian University. The latter, 
at great expense, is just completing modern and more 
spacious quarters in the very heart of Rome. 

The Holy Father has gone to no little expense in other 
scholastic works, particularly those devoted to scientific 
research. Foremost of these we may mention the Pon- 
tifical Academy of the Lincei and the Roman Academy of 
Sacred Archeology, whose latest work, a colossal volume 
admirably illustrated, has won the highest praise from the 
learned world. The construction and maintenance of 
schools and seminaries is another work close to the Pon- 
tiff’s heart, one to which he has made large contributions, 
especially in districts where the people are too poor to 
bear the cost of training boys for the service of the 
Church. 

Indigent clergy offered another outlet to his generosity. 
In places where priests were forced to live in poor 
quarters ‘far removed from the churches they served, 
with grave inconvenience to pastor and people alike, the 
Pope’s benevolence has provided residences for them next 
to their churches. 

Interests great and small, the conversion of the Orient 
and the housing of a priest in the slums, the peace of the 
world and the schooling of a poor boy, the return of the 
erring, the safeguarding of the Faith once given to the 
Apostles, these have been the thoughts, the aspirations 
and the prayers of the Holy Father throughout the year. 
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Catholicism in Europe During 1928 


Yves DE LA Briere, S.J. 


Associate Editor 


N 1928 the Sovereign Pontiff published three Encycli- 
I cals and signed two diplomatic agreements with 

secular powers. The three Encyclicals concern re- 
spectively the doctrine of the unity of the Church 
(“ Mortalium Animos,” January 6), the duty of repara- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus (“ Miserentissimus Re- 
demptor,” May 11), and the organization of studies rela- 
tive to the Christian Orient (“ Rerum Orientalium,” 
September 13). 

The diplomatic treaty with Czechoslovakia was signed 
on February 2. Establishing a provisory modus vivendi 
between Church and State, the essential principles which 
it sanctions, or aims at sanctioning, are the same as those 
found in each of the Concordats concluded, in the course 
of the last few years, notably in those with Latvia, 
Bavaria, Poland and Lithuania. The agreement with 
Portugal, respecting the East Indies, was concluded on 
April 15. It adopts ecclesiastical methods in the arch- 
dioceses of Goa and Damaun to present-day conditions, 
and recognizes, to the advantage of the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment, the survival of the old protectorate privilege en- 
joyed in former times by the kings of Portugal. 

In Italy the relations of Church and State have under- 
gone no appreciable modification during the year. The 
policies of Fascism assure to the religious hierarchy sev- 
eral advantages the importance of which is appreciated by 
the Italian clergy. On the other hand, the obvious in- 
clination of some Fascist leaders to apply a doctrine of 
State omnipotence to all domains, gives rise from time to 
time to a just protest from the Vatican. A dispute of 
this kind arose in April, over the monopoly exercised by 
the Fascist State in establishments for the physical edu- 
cation of Italian youth. An exchange of threatening 
declarations seemed to forecast open war between the two 
Powers. But, thanks to conciliatory official pourparlers 
between the authorities, the incident was closed in a 
spirit of mutual pacification. 

The principal religious conflict in Great Britain oc- 
curred within the Anglican Church. It concerned the 
reform of the Book of Common Prayer. This reform 
was decided upon after mature deliberation by the re- 
ligious authorities of Anglicanism, and submitted by them 
to the Government, in conformity with the traditional 
statute of the Established Church, for legislative ratifica- 
tion. The House of Lords approved, but Commons 
twice rejected the new edition of the Prayer Book. The 
Protestant elements in the Anglican Church joined forces 
with Nonconformists and free-thinkers in the House of 
Commons, to block a reform, the avowed object of which 
was to give some little satisfaction to the doctrinal, sac- 
ramental and liturgical leanings of the “ Anglo-Catholics.” 
This was the occasion for an unexpected reawakening of 
the old Protestant animosity towards everything that re- 
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calls the religious tradition of the Catholic Church. The 
difficulties to which the attitude of the irreconcilables in 
the House of Commons gave rise, strike a grievous blow 
at the Anglican Church. 

The Roman Catholic community in England, however, 
has suffered no direct injury. It continues to record, each 
year, a significant number of abjurations, and is actively 
engaged in various forms of religious apostolate among 
all classes of society. It is justly regarded as a sign of 
the times that Catholic writers of Great Britain were 
able to hold a first congress, which bore witness to the 
growth of an intellectual elite among Catholics in England. 

In the Scandinavian States, where the preponderance 
of Protestants is still very much in evidence, we must re- 
mark, nevertheless, the constant progress of Catholic 
activity, a development favored by certain notable con- 
versions and by the persistent and successful struggle 
against some of the age-old calumnies still leveled against 
Catholicism. These symptoms may be noticed particu- 
larly in Norway. Add to this the happy moral impression 
caused in the intellectual world by the enthusiastic par- 
ticipation of Catholics, and even of the Pope’s representa- 
tive, at the International Congress of Historica: Science 
held at Oslo last summer. 

Holland gave us, in 1928, the spectacle of a Catholic 
Congress which encouraged considerably our religious 
brethren in the Netherlands: the Congress of the Interna- 
tional Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, representing 
twenty-five million members, and attended by delegations 
from twenty-seven nations of the Old and New Worlds. 
Furthermore, those Protestant fanatics who with the aid 
of the anticlericals and Socialists obtained the suppression 
of the Dutch legation at the Vatican, failed in their at- 
tempt to abolish the Nunciature accredited by the Holy 
See at the court of the Queen of the Netherlands. The 
maintenance at The Hague of this embassy representing 
the Pontifical Government testifies to the power wielded 
by the Catholic element in the two Chambers, and in the 
political life of the nation. 

For all the countries of the new Europe, where re- 
ligious rivalries continue to be entangled with ethnic, 
linguistic and political competition, the sole available 
means of allaying conflicts on the subject of Catholicism 
is the Concordat method of direct and amicable negotia- 
tion with the Court of Rome. Latvia and Poland, 
where, however, religious conditions are quite disparate, 
have given such an excellent example in this regard that 
they have every reason to congratulate themselves. Lith- 
uania, in 1927, made use of the same method, though 
hardly with the same success; for serious disagreement 
among Lithuanians themselves, upon the interpretation 
and consequences of the Concordat, has followed in the 
wake of the adventurous politics of M. Waldemaras. 
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Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, where the domestic 
situation was until recently much disturbed as a result 
of Hussite, schismatic and anticlerical influences, which 
appeared likely to gain control of public offices, has now 
found the blessing of religious peace in a just liberty for 
all. Diplomatic relations have been resumed with Rome, 
and the modus vivendi mentioned above, even where mat- 
ters the most delicate are in question, governs on Con- 
cordat principles the reciprocal civil and religious activities 
of the two Powers. 

A similar solution of difficulties is to be desired for 
Jugoslavia, for Bulgaria, for Greece, but more especial- 
ly for Rumania. An investigation conducted by Amer- 
icans has revealed to us the complexity of the politico- 
religious situation in this young and suddenly enlarged 
kingdom adjoining Soviet Russia. Nowhere else is the 
problem of religious minorities more painful or more ir- 
ritating than here. Catholicism is doubly interested, on 
the score of our brethren of the Latin and Oriental 
(Greco-Roman) rites. The intolerance of some Orthodox 
prelates constitutes a perpetual danger to Catholic wor- 
ship, more particularly to the Oriental rite than to the 
Latin. A diplomatic accord with the Vatican becomes 
more probable now that the Liberals in control of the 
Government have been replaced by the National Peasant 
party, whose leader, M. Maniu, along with four other 
Ministers, is a Catholic from Transylvania. A gesture 
that could hardly have been hoped for under a Bratianu 
Ministry becomes highly probable with Maniu in power. 

To the east of Europe stretches the dread empire of 
the “ Red” madness. The abominable policy of religious 
persecution is still pursued in the territory of the Soviets, 
against the Orthodox cuit; but Catholics, also, of the 
Latin and Byzantine rites, are its victims. An implac- 
able war has been declared on all Christian morality and 
on the very idea of God. A mass of details sufficient to 
make one shudder has been presented in the provocative 
articles, published in the Figaro by M. Georges Goyau, 
on the proscription of God and religion in the land of 
the Soviets. These articles have been reproduced almost 
in their entirety by the Osservatore Romano, and will 
be published shortly in book form by the eminent French 
academician. 

In Switzerland, Austria and Hungary, as in Belgium 
and Spain, Catholicism has not encountered any serious 
difficulty in 1928; in all of the countries of Europe the 
Church continues her effort among the people and in the 
intellectual milieu, as well as her program regarding the 
apostolate of the missions. 

The situation in France is at once more delicate and 
more complex. Here we meet with religious ignorance 
and indifference in a considerable portion of the masses, 
with all the disastrous consequences of this ignorance 
and this indifference, which are the result of a methodical 
laicization, during two entire generations, of national edu- 
cation and of all public institutions. On the other hand, 
the religious progress and apostolic zeal of the country’s 
social, moral and intellectual elite presents a striking 
phenomenon without parallel elsewhere. This is evi- 
denced in a larger number of consoling indications. 
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Paschal Communions for the student bodies of the big 
scientific schools, closed retreats, Eucharistic associations, 
centers for religious teaching and apostolic work, mis- 
sionary and social-activity clubs,—all are recruited from 
the same educated class. Day by day, Catholic belief, 
Catholic practice, the militant Catholic social program, as 
sume a more prominent place in the intellectual, literary 
and scientific world. Irreligion is on the increase only 
in the elementary grades, where, however, it is being 
courageously combated, and not always without success. 

The conferences at Notre Dame de Paris during the 
Lent of 1928 marked a noteworthy occurrence in the 
moral life of the nation. The Rector of the Institut 
Catholique of Paris, Monseigneur Baudrillart, a member 
of the French Academy, traced in masterful fashion 
the history of France’s relations with the Holy See from 
the conversion of Gaul down to our own day. It was a 
magnificent lesson in fidelity to Rome, drawn from the 
religious history of the French nation. 

Within the Catholic ranks, notwithstanding, a grievous 
crisis is being prolonged by the obstinate rebellion of the 
Action Frangaise against the censures of the Pope, which 
do not affect its political opinions, but the intellectual 
and moral influence of its infidel leaders. Although the 
movement extends only to a rather restricted category, it 
is certain that the scandal of this revolt keeps alive a 
persistent uneasiness, and withdraws from Catholic activ- 
ity a section of the aristocracy which, according to tradi- 
tional tendencies, should be its most devoted servants. 

The evolution of religious policy in the political and 
parliamentary world must produce upon the foreign ob- 
server a strong impression of complication and confusion. 
The great evil lies in the existence of Jacobin, anti- 
clerical “lay-laws,” promulgated during the last half- 
century, which regulate matters of religion and the 
schools, the problem of the Religious congregations, mar- 
riage and divorce, organizations of public assistance. 
Freemasonry is intent upon ruining what little remains of 
the freedom of Christian education, by means of a trans- 
formation into free public schools of all the lay educa- 
tional establishments of the State ; a reform which is being 
introduced into the body of laws, on the sly, by virtue of 
piecemeal and progressive measures, under the name of 
V’Ecole unique. 

Nevertheless, the atmosphere of national concord which 
resulted from the Great War has bred certain conditions 
favorable to religious peace; and during the later months 
of 1928 there has been happy evidence of this tendency 
in the Government’s proposal of Articles 70 and 71, con- 
cerning ecclesiastical property and the missionary congre- 
gations. 

Article 70 declares that the associations diocésaines, 
authorized by Pius XI and differing from the associations 
cultuelles forbidden by Pius X, are organisms legally 
qualified to receive the former property of the Church, 
according to the very intent of the law of separation be- 
tween Church and State. Consequently, such ecclesias- 
tical property as has recently been confiscated, and has not 
yet been assigned to profane uses, is to be returned by 
decree to the associations diocésaines. It is, in short, a 
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proposal of partial restitution of its patrimony to the 
Catholic community. 

Article 71 would fix a more effective and expeditious 
procedure regarding legal authorization of agencies and 
novitiates for those Religious congregations which carry 
on mission work outside of French territory. In default 
of arguments of a higher order, the Government takes 
under consideration the recruitment in France of the mis- 
sionary Orders which by their apostolate contribute to the 
spread of the French language and French culture 
abroad. The argument based on national interest thus 
wins a pardon for the religious character and religious 
objectives of these congregations. They would secure by 
law the right to possess in France a few houses of forma- 
tion for their work in foreign climes. Since the first 
draft of Article 71 had to be modified because of oppo- 
sition from the Radical Socialists, the new text of articles 
70 and 71bis returns to the cumbersome methods of the 
1901 and 1904 laws, but grants immediate authorization 
for the agencies and novitiates of a small number of 
missionary congregations designated by name. This 
amounts to very little, to be sure. Still, it would miti- 
gate the rigor of a system which has oppressed Religious 
in France unremittingly for a quarter of a century. In 
one sense, then, the measure may legitimately be wel- 
comed; it is a belated effort in the direction of fuller 
justice. 

Let us not forget that the claims of French Catholics 
envisage, not Articles 70 and 71, proposed by the Gov- 
ernmeit (which, however, all support as a lesser evil), 
but a reform much more widespread, much more gener- 
ous. Catholics demand that the right of association be 
accorded to all Frenchmen, without distinction between 
members of Religious congregations and other citizens. 
When this measure of justice is obtained, Article 71 will 
have lost its reason for existence. La Fédération Na- 
tionale Catholique, whose president is General de Castel- 
nau, has been conducting a vigorous campaign in favor 
of universal liberty of association, with no special restric- 
tions touching the congregations. 

Thus we have witnessed, during the year 1928, in 
France and throughout Europe, the changing vicissitudes 
of the struggle between good and evil, the imposing, re- 
lentless struggle between two cities, two standards and 
two loves. 


JERUSALEM 


Jerusalem, the precious hours a gift from thee 
Will all come trooping home to me 
Like stately camels with their packs 
Rich-laden on their swaying backs. 
There will be many a glowing gem 
Found at Calvary and in Bethlehem, 
But tucked away amongst them all 
A little lucent crystal ball. 
Gazing within its depths I'll see 
Once more the narrow street—my own and me 
Returning to the hospice after Mass,— 
All this deep within the glass,— 
And shining in the purple-blue afar 
Above the ancient wall a single star. 
AILEEN TEMPLETON. 
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The Year in Education 


Francis M. Crow.ey 
Director, N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education 


ATHOLIC educators must have a firm belief that 

their projects deserve God’s special blessing, other- 
wise they would not as mere humans have undertaken 
the herculean tasks they assumed in 1928. No doubt the 
pressure for more and better facilities accounted to some 
extent for the unusual building activity the year wit- 
nessed, since the number of students clamoring for edu- 
cation under Catholic auspices is constantly on the in- 
crease. The nature of this increase is shown clearly by 
the following summary, which presents estimates for cer- 
tain divisions of the Catholic school system for the cur- 
rent year: 

Estimates for the Current Year Based on 
Returns from the 1920, 1922, 1924 and 1926 Surveys of the 
N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education 








Class of School No. of Schools Teachers Students 
Elementary .......... Tl cteveenes Sa veckcece 2,263,592 
Secondary ae ES tae owen 225,295 
Colleges & Universities 

BE cod bess Pe ea ceekces | ee 71,178 
Women’s eee Pecawses sans 25,633 
Total Colleges, etc. er os i iaiiescs os on 96,811 
Grand Total ...... a | 2,585,698 





During the year, 179 new schools were established, 
3,238 more teachers were employed, and 97,237 new 
students were enrolled. The greatest proportionate in- 
crease in enrolment was experienced in the colleges, the 
next highest in the secondary schools and the lowest in the 
elementary schools. In gross increase, however, the ele- 
mentary school division exceeded all others, since 76,016 
new students were enrolled. There is nothing to indicate, 
however, that the percentage of Catholic children en- 
rolled in public elementary schools has decreased appre- 
ciably during the year under review. 

Reports from 124 colleges and universities show that 
the present investment in grounds, buildings, libraries 
and apparatus is $240,939,095. Fifty of these institu- 
tions have a combined endowment of $21,846,756. This 
total falls short of the present endowment of Leland Stan- 
ford University by $8,000,000. During the year contri- 
butions for increase of endowment received by these 
schools amounted to $396,320. The largest single gift 
was $157,000. The total income from productive funds 
enjoyed by all Catholic colleges and universities in 1928 
was $986,166, a little over $10 per student. It is a 
miracle that Catholic colleges and universities can exist 
under such a handicap. Bequests for permanent im- 
provements to buildings and grounds during 1928 
amounted to $2,766,995. Benefactions for all purposes 
for the year amounted to $3,163,315, an increase of 
$897,715 over the total reported for 1927. 

But the dearth of bequests did not discourage college 
trustees or presidents, since $20,844,201 were expended 
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for new buildings, sites and equipment during the year. 
Typical plants on which work was started in 1928 are as 
follows: Loyola University, Los Angeles, $5,000,000; St. 
Mary’s College, Moraga, California, $2,250,000; De Paul 
University, Chicago, Illinois, $3,000,000; St. Joseph’s 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, $1,250,000. The Christian 
Brothers expect to expend $1,000,000 in the erection of 
La Salle College at Washington, D. C., while work on the 
Brophy College, Phoenix, Arizona, has been under way 
for some months. The seventeen-story De Paul Uni- 
versity building in the Loop district of Chicago is an un- 
usual project. It was erected at a cost of $3,000,000 by 
the De Paul Educational Aid Society. Only the four 
upper floors are used for instruction. The income from 
the commercial floors will pay off the mortgages in at 
most thirty years. The elementary school field alone has 
rivaled the college in the extent of building activity. 

It would seem that the large attendance that has 
brought cries of dismay, of alarm, and of doubt from 
administrative and faculty officers of secular institutions, 
has found expression in a different manner amongst 
Catholic college executives. In the words of the Chief 
of the Division of Higher Education of the United States 
Bureau of Education: 

In only one instance does it seem that a church group proposes 
to meet the challenge of extraordinary demands by immediate and 
general expansion of facilities to accommodate all who are pre- 
pared to seek admission upon the basis of previously accepted 
standards. Everywhere throughout the United States Catholic 
Church colleges both for men and women are being enlarged and 
multiplied. Faculties are being strengthened by graduate and 
professional training. 

A new development in the field of higher education is 
“The Athenaeum of Ohio,” a corporation to control, 
supervise and direct all colleges, seminaries, academies 
and institutions of higher learning in the Archdiocese of 
Cincinnati, chartered May 24, 1928. The corporation 
will grant permission for the foundation of new institu- 
tions, prescribe courses of study, provide for accredita- 
tion, and supervise instruction. A number of colleges 
have already expressed willingness to comply with the 
regulations of The Athenaeum. It will be interesting to 
see how this new step in the direction of diocesan control 
will develop. 

At the third annual convention of the National Catholic 
Alumni Federation, Mr. Theodore F. McManus of 
Detroit, urged a campaign for an endowment fund of 
$10,000,000 for Catholic colleges. The funds collected 
would be under the control of the American Catholic 
Foundation which would “contribute to the spread of 
Catholic culture and citizenship.” In order to investigate 
the possibilities in this direction, Mr. McManus and an 
unknown donor contributed $50,000 towards a fund to 
be used for a scientific study of Catholic-higher education 
in the United States. This new development in the pro- 


gram of the National Catholic Alumni Federation pre- 
sents interesting possibilities. 

The National Catholic Educational Association held its 
twenty-fifth annual meeting at Chicago late in June. A 
number of the sections reviewed the accomplishments of 
Catholic education during the quarter century that had 
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elapsed since the formation of the Association. One of 
the high lights of the convention was the report of the 
Committee on Graduate Studies. The committee has 
mapped out an ambitious program and will undoubtedly 
reach its objectives. A scholarly paper by the Rev. John 
F. McCormick, S.J., of Marquette University, on the 
status of the lay instructor in Catholic educational insti- 
tutions was the subject of wide comment during the con- 
vention. The paper is to appear as a special bulletin of 
the association. 

In December, 1928, the late Judge Matthew O’Doherty, 
of Louisville, Ky., established by bequest a fund of $1,- 
500,000 for the education of priests for the Diocese of 
Louisville. This is one of the largest bequests of this 
character made in recent years. A great number of new 
building projects were undertaken by seminary officials 
during the year. The Archdiocese of Cincinnati launched 
a campaign for $1,500,000 for a new seminary plant, a 
new building was guaranteed for the preparatory semi- 
nary of the Archdiocese of New York; the $4,000,000 
Preparatory Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, Arch- 
diocese of Philadelphia, was dedicated; a million-dollar 
building project was announced for St. Cyril and Metho- 
dius Seminary of the Diocese of Detroit; two new 
novitiates were established at the Catholic University of 
America, for the Clerics of St. Viator and the Xaverian 
Brothers; and a new Jesuit Scholasticate, to cost $1,000,- 
000, was proposed for the city of Detroit. The constant 
extension of facilities for the education of candidates for 
the priesthood is worthy of note. 

An outstanding event in the field of normal-school edu- 
cation was the establishment of teacher-training colleges 
under diocesan auspices in Cleveland and Cincinnati. The 
establishment of two such institutions in 1928 indicates 
that the diocesan teacher-training movement is gaining 
in strength. It indicates that in time the diocesan normal 
will practically supplant the community normal. It is 
also a clear indication of the increasing tendency to bring 
all educational institutions under diocesan control and to 
organize them along lines which will serve the diocese in 
the best way. 

Thirty-five new high schools were opened during 1928. 
They represented an investment of $8,000,000. The 
Archdiocese of Cincinnati is now carrying into effect an 
ambitious program which on completion will provide 
eleven free central Catholic high schools in the cities of 
Cincinnati and Dayton. The N. C. W. C. Bureau of 
Education conducted a high-school survey in the Diocese 
of Cleveland early in May. The study included schools 
in the cities of Cleveland, Akron, Canton, Youngstown 
and Lorain. This is the second high-school survey car- 
ried on under Catholic auspices. In March incorporation 
papers were filed for the Catholic Education Foundation 
of the Archdiocese of Milwaukee. The Foundation pro- 
poses: (1) To cooperate with and assist the Archdiocese 
of Milwaukee in founding, financing, developing, and 
maintaining diocesan high schools; (2) To make known 
the necessity and value of Catholic high schools and to 
induce others to help found and maintain them. The 
Foundation was called into existence to carry into effect 
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the recommendations made by a committee which con- 
ducted a high-school survey in the Archdiocese under the 
auspices of the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Education in 1926. 
A number of other dioceses, among them Monterey- 
Fresno, New York, Toledo, La Crosse, Oregon City and 
Philadelphia, have either extended facilities or opened 
their first central high schools during the year. It is 
clear from the foregoing that there is to be no let-up 
in the effort to bridge the gap between the Catholic ele- 
mentary school and the Catholic college. It is also evident 
that most of the schools erected in future will be diocesan 
in control and will be tuition free. 

During the year 120 new elementary schools were 
opened. The total cost of construction for these institu- 
tions was $15,000,000. The Archdiocese of Philadelphia 
led all dioceses with a total of 19 new parish schools. 
While colleges and universities are spending huge sums 
in the erection of new plants, the dioceses are spending 
still greater amounts in the erection of new parish schools. 
Recently Archbishop Curley made a statement to the 
effect that the Archdiocese of Baltimore has spent $15,- 
000,000 on school buildings in seven years. Another ex- 
ample in point is the Diocese of Cleveland which spends 
over. $3,000,000 annually on new parish schools and con- 
vents. An experiment that will be watched with interest 
is the Catholic central grade school that has been estab- 
lished at Caledonia, Minn. Two parishes contribute to 
the support of the school. This innovation in Catholic 
school administration is in keeping with the plan so often 
advocated in the columns of AMERICA. Building activity 
in the elementary school field is not confined to any par- 
ticular section of the country; it is truly on a national 
scale. The provision under Catholic auspices of adequate 
facilities for the education of rural school children, a 
possibility which was thoroughly discussed at the 1928 
N. C. E. A. meeting, points unmistakably to the estab- 
lishment in the near future of Catholic central grade 
schools, The Caledonia experiment would seem to bear 
out this statement. 

Very little has been done in the way of providing addi- 
tional scholarships or fellowships at Catholic colleges or 
universities. The College of St. Teresa of Winona, 
Minn., has for some years provided free scholarships for 
foreign students. A number of other institutions care 
for such students on application. Students coming to 
America from Catholic countries must be attracted more 
and more to Catholic colleges ; that is, if we are to do our 
share in paving the way for the Catholic missionary. The 
number of scholarships and fellowships available for 
American Catholics is entirely too small. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of fellowships. The problem 
of providing properly trained lay instructors for our in- 
stitutions of higher education is becoming more and more 
acute. St. Louis University has made an effort during 


the past year through the establishment of additional fel- 
lowships to contribute something to the solution of the 
problem. It would seem that the best way to insure the 
collection of enough money to finance the establishment 
of sufficient scholarships and fellowships would be to 
establish a national board which could not only collect the 
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funds but also allocate vacant scholarships and fellowships 
on a merit basis. 

In the matter of the spiritual welfare of the students in 
Catholic institutions very fine progress has been made 
during the year. Experiments in religious instruction are 
still on the increase in every branch of the school system. 
The Catholic Evidence Guild movement is growing in 
strength in Catholic colleges. An outstanding event of the 
year was the First Students’ Spiritual Leadership Con- 
vention, held in St. Louis, late in August. Over 1,000 
delegates from 160 Catholic colleges, universities and high 
schools took part in the deliberations of the convention. 
The plan to acquaint elementary-school and high-schoo) 
students with the missionary activities of the Church is 
meeting with wide success. For instance, in 1928 the 
children in the schools of the Diocese of Toledo con- 
tributed over $10,000, and the students in the Brooklyn 
schools over $35,000 towards the work of the Society of 
the Propagation of the Faith. The stimulation of the 
student’s interest in the missionary field undoubtedly af- 
fects his everyday life, and will unquestionably insure 
some modicum of cooperation from him, in after-school 
years, in the Church’s program of extension. 

Returns from three divisions of the Catholic school sys- 
tem indicate unusual building activity, since $43,844,201 
were spent for sites, buildings and equipment during 1928. 
Catholic colleges and universities are not receiving the 
support from American Catholics that the high character 
of their work warrants, and it is hoped that the American 
Catholic Foundation may do something to relieve the 
situation. Throughout the year there has been an in- 
creasing tendency displayed to place all educational 
projects under diocesan control. The first central parish 
school has heen established and the outcome will be 
watched with interest. Missionary activities in the schools 
have met with greater success. A great deal yet remains 
to be done in the matter of providing an adequate number 
of scholarships and fellowships. The proposed American 
Catholic Foundation may do something in this field. On 
the whole, the year has been one of marked progress, and 
while much remains to be done, no reason has been dis 
closed why those who are engaged in pushing forward 
the frontiers of Catholic education should become dis- 
couraged. 


NURSERYMAN 


These broad-leafed maples lifting row on row 
Along your streets are children of this man. 

He set the seed. He helped the sapling grow. 
He planted beauty and a dream began. 


These quiet oaks have known him forty years, 
Have felt the patient kindness of his hand, 

Have sensed the imminence of sudden tears 
When one has fallen. Oaks can understand. 


This man has served as acolyte and priest 

Before the dark green altars of his trees. 
How fitting, then, the sacramental feast 

Of flesh and blood that death will offer these. 


C. T. LANHAM. 
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Sociology 
Taking Our Latitude 


Puiip, H. Burkett, S.J. 


T HE mariner, tossed about for many days in thick 
weather, eagerly avails himself of the first pause 
in the storms to take his latitude and ascertain how far 
the elements have driven him from his straight course. 
We, too, have been tossed about on a stormy sea of 
social life for another year. Let us take our latitude. 

The most precarious part of our journey has been 
made through the labor area. Where are we now? The 
situation assumes different phases every year. Working 
conditions have improved somewhere in the past year 
with regard to hours, protection of health and safety of 
the workmen. The skilled workmen in general and the 
unskilled in the building trades have fared pretty well. 
Unemployment, too, is not so widespread as it was 
six months ago. 

The National Industrial Conference Board recently 
issued statistics of wages as a result of an investigation 
into the cost of living in twelve industrial cities and the 
wages in eight states. The average minimum cost (for 
husband, wife and two children) was found to be 
$1,556.32. The average annual wage in the eight States 
was a maximum of $1,053 for 63 per cent of workmen, 
(for 8 hours and 52 weeks) and $1,282 for less than 
3 per cent. Among women workers 21 per cent received 
less than $595, and 82 per cent less than $824. 

Broadly speaking, labor has been in a bad way this 
year. The present situation and the immediate future 
look disheartening to the rank and file as well as to the 
young and the veteran leaders. They have generously 
given time and energy and money to the cause with little 
or varying success. They must face numerous grave 
obstacles found within and without the ranks of labor. 
There is in the first place the increasing use and power 
of the capitalist’s weapon, the injunction against strikes, 
picketing and organization. Then there is the organiza- 
tion of from 80 to 85 per cent of the workmen who have 
never been organized. Very little success has been 
achieved in the past year in this point except in a few 
trades. There are approximately three and one third 
millions of workers in the A. F. L. today and about 
750,000 unionists who are not affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. It is estimated that approximately two and two- 
thirds millions of workers are in company unions. This 
and the powerful inroads made by machinery with its 
mass production are herculean tasks for the Federation. 
Finally, there is the union-management cooperation plan 
which must be promoted with all possible energy. A new 
contract along this line has been recently made in the 
Colorado coal fields. Industrial insurance and the de- 


velopment of labor banking are other items of importance 


which must be considered. 

The term “ prosperity” has been skilfully juggled in 
the last six months in speech and press. The term has a 
meaning for large scale production with its enormous 


profits for the industrial magnates. 


It may also be cor- 
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rectly applied to certain areas in the business world and 
in a minor degree to the high wages of the skilled work- 
men. But there can be no honest talk of prosperity for 
the people of the nation so long as there exists a large 
and poorly paid wage-earning class, and when, according 
to the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, about one million 
and a quarter jobs have been put out of factories by 
machines in the last five years. 

“ Industrial efficiency and waste elimination” has been 
for some time the slogan of the great industrialists. 
This, they aver, and cooperation between the trade unions 
and the employers is bound to keep up wages and keep 
down prices. The October, 1928, issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review carries an article of more than twenty 
pages on this subject. Many unions, if we may judge 
from their publications, have taken up this slogan. The 
powerful unions, however, are wary of it. In their 
judgment it will swell the purse of the employer, not the 
pay envelope of the workman. It increases dividends, 
they maintain, of the stockholders but as a rule not the 
wages of their hired servants. 

The labor problem cannot be solved, as has been 
pointed out over and over again, except by a return to the 
virtues of social justice. All other schemes, such as com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, insurance against all 
hazards, and even a family wage are mere palliatives, no 
cure. “ Prosperity” is a smoke screen to hide greed and 
avarice, nothing more. It means nothing to a bread- 
winner with an empty dinner pail or coal bin. The first 
and most essential step to a solution of the social question 
is an honest will to solve it. Industrial magnates and the 
powers that be, often beguile themselves into the belief 
that they have that will and naively point to the intricacies 
of the labor situation, to mass production or commerce as 
blocking the way. Of course this is a delusion. 

Reno has become more than ever before the Mecca of 
the marriage-weary. At least 2,000 matrimonial invalids 
have journeyed thither within the last six months. They 
have spent $5,000,000 to “ take the cure,” a cure as suc- 
cessful to patients as it is lucrative to some twenty at- 
torneys, for their fees are said to run from $250 to 
$25,000 per cure. The cure is said to be “ complete” 
when the divorce treatment in one room of the court house 
is followed by a marriage treatment in another on the 
same day. The metropolis of Nevada has recorded 1,275 
marriages and 1,013 divorces within the last six months. 
There is only one Reno, but other States of the Union 
besides Nevada show an alarming increase in the divorce 
rate. Long before 1990 Professor Maxwell’s calculation 
of one divorce in every two marriages, will have reached 
its peak. 

“Companionate marriage” (perhaps more correctly 
styled “ licensed lust”) has thus been described, accord- 
ing to report, by Josephine Haldeman-Julius on the occa- 
sion of the anniversary of her venture with Aubrey 
Roselle: “To me companionate marriage means happi- 
ness in the world today and not in another world in the 
hereafter or in this world at some remote date. In that 
sense, I suppose, companionate marriage is thoroughly 
pagan, if the purpose of life is happiness.” An ever- 
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changing morality, quite in accord with the spirit of the 
times, is the defense offered by some sociologists. 

Several noteworthy conventions were held this year. 
The National Conference of Catholic Charities at St. 
Louis from September 16 to 20 drew 2,000 delegates. 
This Conference is assuming greater proportions every 
year and exhibiting ever-growing zeal and activity. The 
need of religion in the family and of health insurance in 
industry may be said to have been two outstanding fea- 
tures of the convention. 

The National Conference on Industrial Problems 
sponsored another national conference held in June in 
Cincinnati on the “ Negro in American Industry.” Speak- 
ers and delegates, both white and colored, agreed that 
there could be no solution to this difficult race problem 
unless “access is granted on reasonable terms” to the 
Negro in the fields of industry, agriculture and com- 
merce. If opportunity is not denied him the Negro will 
measure up to requirements, 

A third noteworthy convention was that of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference held at St. 
Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas, September 26-27. 
Initiated by the untiring Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara but 
five years ago at a meeting of priests in St. Louis, it has 
grown to some 500 in membership. The ultimate purpose 
of this Conference is the salvation of souls in rural dis- 
tricts. It endeavors to achieve this purpose by discus- 
sions, meetings, dissemination of information and en- 
couragement, in order to assist both pastor and people to 
originate and develop practical ways and means of solv- 
ing the religious, economic, educational and sociological 
problems of Catholic rural life. The Rev. John LaFarge, 
S.J., at present associate editor of AMERICA and a man of 
vast experience in this problem, is a new member of the 
board. 

The Conventions of the National Catholic Conference 
on Industrial Problems as well as that of the Central 
Verein are characterized, as usual, by progressive con- 
servatism shown in their resolutions. 

A valuable contribution to sociology has been made by 
the Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., and the Rev. Henry S. 
Spalding, S.J., in their recently published book, “ Intro- 
ductory Sociology.” It is the first book by Catholic 
authors covering the whole field and answers a crying 
need. No less successful and welcome in the field of 
social works is an “Introduction” by the indefatigable 
Dr. John O’Grady, of the Catholic University. This 
book is one of a series of the “Century Catholic Col- 
lege Texts” edited by Dr. John A. Lapp, Ph.D., head 
of the Department of Sociology at Marquette Univer- 
sity. This series, as well as Hilaire Belloc’s “ Calvert 
Series,” with such authors as John A. Ryan, D.D., are 
two strong battalions giving battle against social error. 
We wish here also to record the death of Mary E. 
Richmond, conspicuous for years in social work by reason 
of her articles, books and lectures. 

To pass to another field, no one can say that Prohibition 
has been successfully enforced this year or that crime, so 
closely connected with it, has decreased. The extent of 
the violation of the law is prodigious. It is openly 
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flouted. The death rate due to alcoholism, (not includ- 
ing deaths due to poisoning from wood alcohol or de- 
natured alcohol) has risen during the eight years of pro- 
hibition. This is revealed by statistics compiled by an in- 
surance company with offices in New York. Bootlegging 
has long since become a profession. It is a highly lucra- 
tive and an apparently honorable one. The smart crook 
and the gunman have financial, legal and political back- 
ing. Crime is more highly organized and acts with ever- 
increasing boldness. Disrespect for the law and for order 
grow apace. In Philadelphia, a condition was uncovered 
by a fearless judge and a district attorney which revealed 
a ghastly corruption in the rank and file of the police 
force, a body bound by law and oath to enforce legal en- 
actments and to protect life and property. Gangville and 
its racketeer inhabitants hold life of less value than the 
gasoline necessary to make a safe “ get-away” after the 
“job has been pulled off.” Nor does the “City of 
Brotherly Love” stand alone in her shame. Chicago 
has her black squadron, organized against law and order. 
The causes of this nasty mess are not far to seek. They 
have been expounded time and again in these pages. In 
case a criminal is perchance apprehended, the avenues of 
escape from the tender hands of justice are wide open. 
Like the spokes of a wheel they run in all directions 
from the center. We are getting nowhere in our efforts. 
They are weak and sporadic. The attack is made in the 
dark. We are bothering more, infinitely more, about the 
abolition of the death penalty, than about the problems of 
decent citizens, and due punishment for crime. The lat- 
ter is still a bone of contention for mordaceous senti- 
mentalists. False logic and ethics and incorrect facts and 
figures clumsily marshaled usually form the front of at- 
tack. 

What is the trouble with society? The rudder and com- 
pass, that is, the Ten Commandments, have been cast over- 
board and we are become the sport of the wind and the 
waves. 


RENUNCIATION 


Though you should call me, down the silent years, 
And think my name, and sing old songs to me 
Of yesterday, through bitterness and tears 
That echo in our dimming memory, 

I cannot come to you again. 

For only pain, 

And pain’s white, ghostly fingers 

Touch me; sadness lingers 

Like one last yellow leaf in autumn winds... . 
Forgetting is forgotten. 

And, oh, the happiness that summer finds 
Begotten 

Virgin-like, immaculate, 

Is paled at thought of one last leaf, 

Of one last lingering leaf. And we must wait 
Another season and another time of grief 
Before it falls, this memory of ours 

That sadder is, and sweeter, than all else 

Of living. And our gray-eyed, wistful towers 
Must fall amid the singing of their bells. 


Norpert ENGELS. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


“America” for the Year 


S he did fast year, so too now the Pilgrim makes a 

survey of America for the year. Editorially the 
year has been a strenuous one, and AMERICA has scored 
some signal successes, if we are to judge from the wide 
reaction to its articles and editorials. To recall two, 
among others, in the issue of February 11 there was pub- 
lished the article by Charles J. Mullaly, S.J., “ Does It 
Pay Editors to Insult Catholics?” This drew fire from a 
number of editors and was read by Senator Heflin into 
the Congressional Record and distributed by him through- 
out the country—of course with no friendly intent. The 
America Press itself reprinted the article in pamphlet 
form and distributed 65,000 copies throughout the 
country. The latest article, to carry the country by 
storm and score an immediate victory was “ The Brown 
Derby” by Leonard Feeney, S.J., which has been re- 
printed three times, the total being 86,000 pamphlets, with 
the demand still heavy at the present writing. 


Articles and Poems—Total number ...................006. 513 
ir: Bitte FD od tines os os scncaKsnnaecandepeesuvin's 309 
Men one . 207 
MS SN ee as cs hen adawe gees KEM ne See h% 102 
CE Doon ss cc cncccseebadessudeeeeen 153 
I Dot kc i, ae ae GK aide <r enas wee Maa ead Fe 26 
SEED. Chekaid\aGécévnccsevsdddecchs ostbOdietysas 12 
oo ere Bia harwas | ainiiebde semeten tes nts Mat on Paiede 13 
These articles came from authors residing in: 
Ne eo ee a ae aa 463 
|e adie meen ond bile Geena sees eh 28 
i cn od Sha on uaea oh ¥ CEE aa eee ae 8 
Ys 3 Sh vnclge Sou louw ceeds vausheweeeine ate 6 
RT db» Sit Sab uis « Ua vblds uneesbeaedes dakeeeatn tee a 
REPS od, isa Te. ag vice diaa'e aie Puewae se aebeehwesces 3 
a i ak Ee tee eth 2 
Austria, Belgium, Colombia, India, Sweden, each ........ 1 
I dn so ies vanced eeu ee ee ai akan eins 198 
NE enn thie bus ondusens ans edueeush eves ss canes 127 
i er ED - cocnosccuvajasesesweaueeragudll 45 
i” SEU. icone be ihb bieaush be bee tepae eet 11 
ID aoaetaGinw's 6 on cicnnsadavvdnsse <inadseeuewetes 5 
I es PCa ahi Behan Se aw ainub isa ew a 10 


It is a matter of sincere gratification to the Jesuit staff 
that their work is so widely seconded by non-Jesuit 
writers. These latter totaled 77 per cent of all the con- 
tributors, which stamps AMERICA as a clearing house of 
thought where the laity and the clergy meet on equal and 
friendly terms. The articles contributed by the non- 
Jesuit writers made up 71% per cent of the whole. 

Among the more frequent contributors were, according 
to the number of articles published: John Wiltbye, Paul 
L. Blakely, G. K. Chesterton, Elizabeth Jordan, John 
LaFarge, Francis P. LeBuffe, William I. Lonergan, Nor- 
bert Engels, Eugene Weare, Francis Talbot, Francis 
Carlin, Charles T. Lanham, William Thomas Walsh, Muna 
Lee, Paul Mallmann, Theodore Maynard, Cathal O’Byrne, 
Joseph F. Thorning, Leonard Feeney, Edgar Daniel 
Kramer, Florence Champreux Magee, Thomas F. Mee- 
han, W. J. Meter, Charles L. O’Donnell, Henry Morton 
Robinson, Grace H. Sherwood. 

During the year much stress has been laid on educa- 
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tion, both in its general aspects and in the Catholic prin- 
ciples underlying the Catholic position. The Presidential 
campaign afforded a splendid opportunity for laying down 
the great outstanding norms of religious and political 
toleration, and while keeping wholly aloof from partisan 
politics, AMERICA, in its editorials and articles, fought 
strenuously against the bigotry which so soiled the pre- 
election activities. Mexico, too, found valiant and well- 
informed champions in the pens of the contributors, and 
week after week the flail of criticism was laid on telling- 
ly. The Osservatore Romano called AMeErica the “ spokes- 
man” for American Catholics on the Mexican question. 

The moral aspect of the chief American problems, 
e. g., Federal taxation, merchant marine, the stock market, 
the International Conference at Havana, etc., etc., all 
were treated as the occasion demanded. The current 
plays were discussed and praised or censured by the 
dramatic critic, and the foibles and failures of Evolution 
were noted as scientific investigation advanced. 

Besides the weekly issue of America, the America 
Press has issued semi-monthly the Catholic Mind, and the 
quarterly Thought. Both have won much praise. In 
addition the following books were issued: “The 
AmeErIcA Book of Verse,” “Fiction by Its Makers,” 
both reprints from AMerica, under the editorial super- 
vision of Francis Talbot, S.J. “ God Infinite and Reason ” 
by William J. Brosnan, S.J., and “ The Life and Letters 
of Walter Drum, S.J.,” were issued shortly before 
Christmas. In additions, various pamphlets were issued. 

Over and above its regular staff at headquariers, 
AMERICA has correspondents in Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Jugoslavia, England, Germany, Italy and Ireland. 
The editorial office is in constant communication with the 
various centers of activity throughout the world, and thus 
secures authoritative and timely information firsthand. 

In the name of the board of Editors and at their re- 
quest, the Pilgrim wishes to thank all those who have so 
generously cooperated in the work of broadcasting Amer- 
icanism to Catholics, and Catholicism to Americans, and 
prays God’s plentiful blessing on them. 

THe PILcRm. 





The Catholic Laymen’s Association of Georgia 
has won for itself an honorable ition in the 
contemporary history of the Church. Next week, 
Richard Reid, Editor of the Bulletin, of Augusta, 
and an important force in the Association, will 
tell why “a soap-box ap to prejudice is no 
longer a passport to political preference in the 
State of Stephens, Grady and Joel Chandler 
Harris.” 

“A Problem from Scotland” will be another 
paper by G. K. Chesterton in which that favorite 
polemist will travel to “ North Britain” and find 
there a very modern problem of Nationalism, 
with some side glances at Calvinism and the Real 
Nationalists. 

Jugendherbergen is a name not generally known 
in the United States. Next week, in “ Wandering 
Youth,” Father Kilian, O.M.Cap., M.A., will tell 
of the young people’s hiking in Germany and all 
over Central Europe. 
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Literature 
The Year in Catholic Literature 


James A. GREELEY, S.J. 


ATHOLIC literature has achieved such wide propor- 

tions that a brief survey of even one year must of 
necessity be very superficial. There is the difficulty of 
cutting out the background of general literature in which 
our Catholic writers have been figuring largely. They 
have helped to broaden the Catholic literary landscape 
and have themselves become peaks in the scene. There is 
again the difficulty of sharpening the focus from a vantage 
point which is only slightly above the ground. But 
whether Catholic literature is viewed in its associations 
with the past, in its contributions to the present age, or 
its possible influences on the future, one can easily limn 
the important advances that have been made during the 
year just ended. 

There is no need of turning our glass back to the re- 
mote past when Bernard Dornin boasted of the honor of 
being the first and only publisher of exclusive Catholic 
books in the United States. There we would find mainly 
books of devotion and controversial works which were 
undoubtedly most useful for those strenuous days. Nor 
still would it be necessary to cast even a hasty glance 
over all the intervening years during which our pioneer- 
ing Catholic publishers were striving not so much to in- 
crease their sales as to preserve and spread the Faith in 
America. Merely the slightest adjustment of the lens 
would be sufficient to show during the past few years not 
alone the increasing number of Catholic publishers, 
authors and readers, but a proportionate appreciation, 
understanding and influence of Catholic authorship. 

The day is not far distant when Catholic books meant 
chiefly works of devotion and asceticism, manuals of 
meditations and retreats, lives of the Saints and volumes 
of sermons. These were inevitably sought for and as 
surely found in abundance at our Catholic booksellers 
and publishers. Fortunately we still are well supplied 
with literature of this genre, but we have not fully ac- 
customed ourselves to the comparatively new circumstance 
of seeking them from what formerly we considered 
“secular” publishers. We find Harpers; Longmans, 
Green; Little, Brown; Lippincott ; Putnam; Dodd, Mead ; 
Harcourt, Brace; Doubleday, Doran; Appleton; Mac- 
millan and other prominent publishers reaching out hands 
of desire and making attractive bids for Catholic litera- 
ture. In fact, so strenuous has the competition become 
that Catholic publishers, who have so faithfully served 
our needs in the past, must be ever more alert to share 
the harvest which they themselves have helped, in no 
small way, to plant. 

One cannot wonder at such a circumstance when one 
recalls, first, that the popular fallacy that Catholic lit- 
erature means books of devotion or religious books, has 
finally started to dissipate, and secondly, that in the field 
of Catholic literature there are spread out for selection 
books of charm and interest in which perhaps not even 
the word “ religion” appears, but which reflect, Catholic 
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principles and vibrate with true Catholic spirit; that 
finally, these works are from authors whose talents have 
been more or less universally acclaimed. The increased 
zeal for Catholic lay activity has in no way crowded out 
or interfered with the legitimate place of the clergy; 
neither has the zeal for literary activity usurped the place 
of honor so long held by clerical authors such as Canon 
Barry, Abbé Dimnet, C. C. Martindale, S.J., Abbé Gilo- 
teaux, Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., Charles L. O'Donnell, 
C.S.C., and many others of prominence, but rather it has 
attracted such talented writers as James Brodrick, S.J., 
Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., Patrick O’Connor, S.S.C., Father 
W. W. Whalen, Sister Eleanore, C.S.C., Sister M. Made- 
leva and a long file of others; while at the same time it 
has held in its ranks or added to them the names of 
Chesterton, Belloc, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Maurice 
Baring, Agnes Repplier, Kathleen Norris, Sigrid Undset, 
Enid Dinnis, Katherine Tynan, Isabel C. Clarke, James 
J. Walsh, B. Windle, Condé B. Pallen and a litany of 
others whose names have become synonymous with lit- 
erary achievement and fame. 

It would not be an easy undertaking to establish proof, 
but the conviction persists that the inauguration of the 
Catholic Book Club, which still looks forward to its first 
birthday, has been, in no small measure, responsible for 
the encouraging signs of renewed life and fervor in the 
Catholic literature of the last half of the year. Its cru- 
sade against the unhealthy, even vile literature which has 
been of recent years glutting the presses and crowding 
the shelves was not undertaken without offering a remedy, 
an antidote and a vitalizing substitute. It held out to 
authors and readers alike a promise of and a reward for 
the best that could be offered during each month of the 
year. This proved an incentive to authors and a lure to 
readers. As a result competition and confidence in the 
editorial board together with curiosity for a novel venture 
brought early and sure success. 

Considered in its associations with our own age, Cath- 
olic literature during the year has shown an increasing 
tendency not only to absorb, imbibe and share the best 
spirit of modern literature but it has even learned con- 
cern about the publisher’s art, and acquired a greater 
facility in interpreting popular interests. The penchant 
for history, biography, travel, poetry and fiction has been 
more than satisfied by such works as: “ The Fall of the 
Russian Empire” by Edmund A. Walsh, S.J.; “ How the 
Reformation Happened” “James the Second” and 
“ Danton ” by Hilaire Belloc; “ Robert Louis Stevenson ” 
by Gilbert K. Chesterton, “ The Bronté Sisters” and the 
“Art of Thinking” by Abbé Ernest Dimnet; “ Jérgen- 
sen: An Autobiography ” ; “ Blessed Robert Bellarmine ” 
by James Brodrick, S.J.; “The Triumph of Life” by 
William Barry; “ Laughter and Health” “ The World’s 
Debt to the Catholic Church,” “ The World’s Debt to the 
Irish,” and “ A Catholic Looks at Life,” all by Dr. 
James J. Walsh; Theodore Maynard’s collections of mod- 
ern Catholic prose and poetry; Francis X. Talbot's 
judicious selections in “ The America Book of Verse”; 
Father O’Donnell’s “A Rime of the Rood”; Father 
Carroll’s “Heart Hermitage”; Father O’Connor’s 











“Songs of Youth”; “The Light of Home and Other 
Poems ” by James S. Boyle; and “ The Grey Feet of the 
Wind ” by Cathal O’Byrne. 

Of course it is a good proof of fertile soil when the 
harvest is so abundant that the reaper must widen his 
stroke and quicken his pace, neglecting as he goes a rich 
growth here and there a stalk of promise. Such has been 
the harvest from the field of Catholic literature, that no 
matter in what corner one may thrust one’s blade there 
are inevitably whole ranks that must be left untouched. 
One can hardly give more than a passing glance to works 
of travel when even the richer acres of history, biogra- 
phy, and poetry must yield some considerations for the 
fields of fiction. For here one finds a blue-ribbon produc* 
in the ranks of Catholic authorship. It is difficult to con- 
ceal the note of pride in recording the honor that was 
conferred on Sigrid Undset in the award of the Nobel 
Prize in literature for 1928. Nothing could show more 
clearly and briefly the associations of Catholic literature 
during the year to our present age than the capture of this 
much-coveted distinction which is widely considered tne 
most important honor in the literary world. Mrs. Undset 
published last Spring “‘ The Axe,” the first volume of her 
new tetrology, “ The Master of Hestviken.” This added 
a fifteenth book to her shelf and made a place for “ The 
Snake Pit,” which is to appear some time this month. 

But one must resist the temptation to linger in order 
to welcome the arrival of Peadar O’Donnell, who tells 
with charm “ The Way it Was With Them,” and greet 
Enid Dinnis whe points out “ The Road to Somewhere,” 
Myles Connolly, who introduces us again to “ Mr. Blue,” 
Conde B. Pallen, who lends us the key to “ The Ghost 
House,” and thrills with “The King’s Coil,” Kathleen 
Norris, Isabel C. Clarke, Katherine Tynan, who tell us 
once again, with their usual grace and interest, about 
“The Foolish Virgin,” “ Strangers in Rome” “ The Re- 
spectable Lady” and “ Daisy and Daphne.” Father T. 
B. Chetwood, S.J., points out the difference between 
“Black and White,” Father Gaffney, O.P., continues 
“Tristram Lloyd” the unfinished story of Canon Shee- 
han, Father W. W. Whalen, discloses “ What Priests 
Never Tell” and shares the secrets of “The Celibate 
Father”; furthermore young readers have welcomed 
with glee the new stories which Neil Boyton, S.J., Robert 
Holland, S.J., Irving T. McDonald, H. J. Heagney, and 
other friends of youthful enthusiasts presented during 
the year. 

Even this hasty survey must bring with it the convic- 
tion that our Catholic authors have been in touch with our 
age for they have tried to meet the demands of popular 
interests. That they have also shown approval of the best 
trends in modern literature is easily gathered from the 
spirit and style of their works. In the general literature 
of the year one cannot escape the impression that much 
of it was lazy work and not a little of it bore the unmis- 
takable signs of hysteria. Catholic authors, almost with- 
out exception, have shown a scholarly care, a critical in- 
sight, and a literary artistry in their historical and bio- 
graphical works that compelled even a prejudiced public 
to acknowledge their worth and accord them the apprecia- 
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tion they so well deserve. Though the popular cult of 
psychology has not been altogether overlooked, the ab- 
normal has not been morbidly emphasized. We find noth- 
ing, fortunately, about psychic lesions or non-resistant 
souls in poignant conflict, no radical experimentalism, no 
decline toward the obvious in intimate revelations, no 
study of life de luxe that fizzles into burlesque; but there 
has been a classic restraint in dealing with the dark places 
of the soul, a background of faith that kept a light burn- 
ing during the blackest tragedy, that gave a meaning to 
life in the midst of apparent utter confusion, and giving 
these left room for laughter and hope. Henry Seidel 
Canby bewails the crescendo of fatalism that has come 
with all too many of our modern authors. With satis- 
faction, yes, and with pride, the patrons of Catholic liter- 
ature have been spared this offense, for their own authors 
have brought to them songs of hope and cheer, not in 
Pollyanna fashion, but with the virile hope that can look 
on death and still sing; with the indomitable cheer that 
even suffering cannot dispel. 

This spirit has been maintained not only, but also im- 
parted to others who join in protestations against much of 
our so-called literature and share our ambitions to remedy 
conditions by healthy, vigorous, alluring substitutes. 

Of course the year has been abundantly productive of 
pamphlets which are ever timely and always of great serv- 
ice. There have not been wanting books of devotion and 
manuals of prayers. Father Martin J. Scott, S.J., placed 
between book covers many articles which in serial pub- 
lication permitted a favorable preliminary verdict and, 
yielding to popular request, gathered in one volume his 
radio talks given over station WLWL. If there is an 
outstanding need, at the present time, it seems to be for 
books such as those supplied by Father Scott’s clear, lucid 
explanations of things Catholic. Works in apologetics, 
presented in popular style and attractive format, are 
needed also to meet inquiring demands. 

In its possible associations with the future the Catholic 
literary output of 1928 gives exceptional promise for 
many of its representatives. Without assuming a prophetic 
attitude one can safely predict for Hilaire Belloc’s his- 
torical work a wide field of influence and many decades 
of service. His scholarship, his style and careful grace 
give a texture that is likely to wear well. The intrinsic 
interest of his research, added to its artistic integrity, 
gives assurance fc- its future. The same fate can hardly 
be forecast for his work in fiction. At present it is diffi- 
cult to surmise that either the “ Robert Louis Stevenson ” 
or “ The Doctor Johnson” of Gilbert K. Chesterton will 
have the same endurance as some of his earlier work. 
One can predict a hearty welcome in book form for the 
articles which Mr. Chesterton has been for some time con- 
tributing to the pages of America. In the fervor of first 
announcements extravagant demands may be pardoned, 
but in the selections, thus far, of the Catholic Book Club 
one gives ready assent to the probable endurance of these 
three volumes. With the continued activity of the 
Thought Foundation and the Universal Knowledge 
Foundation Catholic scholars may look forward to a new 
year of efficient help and valuable service. 
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REVIEWS 


Winter Words in Various Moods and Meters. By THOMAS 
Harpy. 

Midsummer Night and Other Tales in Verse. By JouNn 
Maserretp. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00 each. 

Among the more important contributions made to poetic liter- 
ature this season undoubtedly is “Winter Words in Various 
Moods and Meters” by the lately deceased Thomas Hardy. 
As his preface tells us the Grand Old Victorian surmised that 
this would be his last appearance upon the literary stage 
and accordingly prepared a collection of one hundred and seven 
of his latest lyrics “with reasonable care, if not quite with the 
zest of a young man new to print.” And the book reflects his 
interest. As usual, his metrical varieties are to be admired rather 
than imitated, but each poem gives token of the artist and the 
philosopher. He endeavored by way of foreword, te disclaim the 
gray cloak of pessimism, but individual poems neglected to obey 
his promise and wandered down the paths they had known for 
longer than a score of years. Nevertheless, there are whimsical 
analyses and stimulating pages superior to any similar work in his 
“Collected Poems” or “Later Lyrics and Earlier.” Whatever 
be the ppinion of Hardy’s philosophy, the Man of Wessex was 
a true poet of strength and a singer of unforgettable lyrics. 
There is nothing more alluring than an evening with John 
Masefield’s “Midsummer Night and Other Tales in Verse.” 
The brevity of these interesting narratives, with their variety 
in verse-form, is, in itself, an inducement to readers who 
would hesitate at commencing a book-length poem. The inci- 
dents are drawn from the lesser-known Arthurian legends and are 
high in imaginative value and sustained interest. Some are 
lyrics, others truly narrative, and still others have the charms of 
both. Occasionally in the longer poems, one is conscious of an 
obscure allegory; or embarrassed by the implied compliment that 
the reader holds the Arthuriana of several centuries at his finger- 
tips. These small inconveniences however, do not hinder the en- 
joyment of the poems. D. R. D. 

Franz Schubert’s Letters and Other Writings. Edited by 
Ortro Ericn Deutscn. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00. 


The Songs of Schubert. By C. E. Le Massena. New York: 
G. Schirmer. $2.50. 

Wolfgang Amade Mozart. By Dynetey Hussey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.00. 

The enthusiastic interest in the Schubert centenary cannot be 
satisfied with the rather brief celebration that marked the anni- 
versary of the composer’s death. Numerous and imposing as have 
been the many tributes rendered to the genius who lived in poverty 
and died in neglect, they have nevertheless been, in some respects, 
a service of reparation; but they have, at least, engendered a desire 
for information and more detailed study of Schubert’s life and 
works. Newman Flower has already told the sad story of Vienna’s 
musical genius in “Franz Schubert, The Man and His Circle”; 
and Oscar Bie, though professing to give the story of “ Schubert, 
The Man,” has concerned himself mostly with a light and tender 
appreciation of Franz’s work. The letters and other writings of 
the Viennese composer, translated by Venetia Savile and edited 
by Mr. Deutsch, give a more intimate picture of the man himself ; 
since they throw an interesting light on his mode of life and his 
habits of thought. Catholics may be surprised into amazement 
at Schubert’s freedom of expression in referring to the clergy of 
his day and country, but they will also be edified by his strong 
spirit of faith. Some of these letters are in themselves an aid to 
a better understanding of the Schubert melodies. When one re- 
calls that during fifteen years, Franz Schubert enriched musical 
literature by some 1,200 works, they will understand the reason for 
C. E. Le Massena’s study of Schubert’s songs only, which are 
generally said to number between 575 and 600 lieder. Hanz Merx 
adds interpretative. suggestions to these summaries of the poetic 
and musical content of nearly 200 of the better-known Schubert 
songs, The aim of the volume is to supply singers, teachers, 
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students and accompanists with a guide to a proper appreciation 
and a help to their artistic performance. One interesting feature 
of the volume is the group of “ Programme Suggestions” which 
Mr. Merx supplied from his*own extensive experience as a Schu- 
bert lieder singer. The name, the life and the work of Wolfgang 
Amade Mozart is intimately associated with that of Franz Schu- 
bert, not because of any similarity of style so much as on ac- 
count of direct influences from Mozart on the subsequent musical 
activities in Vienna. Dyneley Hussey, though sympathetic in his 
treatment, is not thwarted thereby in his efforts at a straight- 
forward evaluation. Mozart, the prodigy playing to royalty; the 
youth in expanding promise of his genius; and the great master 
in the full realization of all his splendid talent, are here caught up 
in chronological order as a background for an interesting, profitable 
and delightful study. J. G. 





Pilgrims, Indians and Patriots. By Ranvotpn G. ADAMs. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. $3.00. 

The author frankly states that “the reason for this book is 
the pictures,” which he has gathered from old volumes not gen- 
erally found in ordinary libraries. With them he has arranged 
the pictorial history of America from the Colonial age to the 
Revolution in a manner as fascinating to older readers as it must be 
to the younger generation. Following the method he adopted in 
his very successful “Gateway to American History,” he avoids 
what he calls “the pedantry of historians,” in dealing with a 
period which current research has developed into many novel in- 
terpretations. Some objection might be registered against the tone 
of the first chapter: “The Spirit of Unrest” it is captioned. It 
is based perhaps too manifestly on the ancient New England 
ideals and traditions. His description of what he calls Father 
Hennepin’s “portable chapel” would seem to indicate that none 
of the critic friends he thanks for having helped to make his 
manuscript accurate had a chance to revise this chapter. 

T. F. M. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A Mission Calendar.—A most unusual calender of the Mis- 
sions with the general title “My Missions” has been compiled 
by Rev. Edouard Coté, S.J. One complete world-map occupies 
the center and around it are grouped eight distinct mission-maps 
of the various countries. At the bottom are the separate sheets 
for each month whereon is printed the special intention for the 
Missions proper to that month. The entirely unique part is that 
every single day of the year is devoted to a definite mission and 
into the box carrying the date is packed the following data plainly 
and neatly printed: name of mission, country, hierarchical con- 
stitution (bishopric, vicariate apostolic, etc.), the Religious in 
charge, the number of Catholics, of pagans, of priests, Sisters and 
Brothers. The price is 55 cents and the map may be obtained 
from the Jesuit Mission Press, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 





With the Poets.—Prefaced by an appreciation of Lorna Greene's 
posthumous collection, “ Morning Moods” (Century. $1.75), has 
made its appearance, four years after her tragic death. The poems 
range over a period of five years, spent by the young student in 
New and Old England, and sing of the “ faces, gardens, poetry” 
and music which meant so much to her youth. 

A still younger poet, Townsend Miller, who is “ barely sixteen,” 
has attempted a number of lyrics, mostly of the Cupid-and-Psyche 
sort, in “Sung at Dawning” (Vinal). In the first section of 
his book he reveals capable cleverness in handling varied verse 
forms; now and then he displays unusual use of imagery; here and 
there a straining for effect and slavish imitation. The incomplete 
sonnet sequence which makes up most of the book utterly lacks 
virility. 

Allison Gaw and Ethelean Tyson Gaw, the authors of the 
winning Biblical play in Longmans’ 1927 Contest, “ Pharaoh's 
Daughters” (Longmans, Green. $1.50.), have availed themselves 
of a period for a plot background, of which, to quote their fore- 
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word “the scriptural record has only a long parenthesis of 
silence.” Hence, freed at the outset from historical restrictions, 
they proceed to weave a play of uncommon interest and admirable 
technical construction. Upon the “Egyptian Soldier-Prince be- 


coming enamored of a captive, and the consequent jealousy of 
the Princess, the reader has dark forbodings that he is to be 


accorded an English blank-verse version of Aida, but his fears 
are soon dispelled. The action is rapid, the denouement artistic- 
ally achieved and the curtain closes on a scene calculated to 
please the American preference for diluted tragedy. 

Alice Dows has given us in “Idle Hours” (Dorrance. $1.75), 
an attractive collection of verse, breathing love in a legion of 
moods, but never with the sophistication or sentimental pessimism 
which passes so often for art. The poems for children are par- 
ticularly appealing. One, among many, which is memorable for 
rhythm and concept is “ Alone in the Garden.” Her fourth and 
sixth sonnets are illustrative of another type of imaginative sim- 
plicity. However, her picture or color values are not distributed 
evenly enough throughout the volume, and her inspiration is 
hampered at times by too full a garment of words. 

The familiar name of Belle Willey Gue, comes to us borne on 
the title page of “ Songs and Sonnets of the Sea.” (Dorrance. 
$1.50). It is the conventional “slender volume” and really con- 
fines itself to the sea, but unhappily lacks that intangible some- 
thing which lends Masefield’s tales of the quarterdeck their power 
of conviction. 

Colonel George Warburton Lewis, world wanderer and “ soldier 
of fortune” has written of the many things he has seen during 
his stays in Santo Domingo, Panama, Puerto Rico, Haiti and 
Martinique. The poems which comprise “Songs of Tropic 
Trails” (Dorrance. $1.75) are mostly narrative. 

When gentians nod in drying grass, and the winds are boister- 
ous in the trees, it is difficult to be at all enraptured by a small, 
and generally inharmonious street band on the cobblestones below. 
Just so there is little that is appealing in the work of the trumpet- 
ing contemporaries who have sounded in such well-meant volumes 
as “Glimpses” (Dorrance), by E. Burgess Stimson. “The 
Progress of Love” (Dorrance) by Sydney Blackston, or the Maine 
humor of John Chick Murray’s “Simon Saith” (Four Seas). 
One other volume, “ Moods and Melodies” (Dorrance. $1.75), 
by Hally Carrington Brent contains some real poetry and is a re- 
deeming feature of the boisterous concert. 


Chronicle for 1928 
(Continued from page 300) 


League of Nations.—At the forty-ninth session of 
the Council, on March 5, it was decided to retain the 
League headquarters in Geneva. The question of the 
Hungarian arms shipment and that of 
the Hungarian optants in Rumania, 
took most of the time of the fiftieth 
session, which ended on June 9. With regard to the 
former, the Counci! contented itself with expressions of 
disapproval. The latter dispute was referred to the 
interested parties. The dispute of Poland and Lithuania 
over the de facto occupation of Vilna by Polish forces 
reached a deadlock on July 9. At the end of the year, 
the Lithuanian delegate consented to an examination by 
the League’s Transit Committee of the situation. The 
fifty-first session of the Council opened on August 29, 
and the Ninth Assembly on September 3. Spain was re- 
admitted to the Council on September 10. 

A general act to supplement the Kellogg pact was ac- 
cepted by the Council on September 26. On August 4 
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the League recognized the new Nationalist Government 
of China by accepting the nomination of Mr. Alfred Sze 
to the September Assembly. 

At the beginning of the year, progress was reported 
in the preparations for the codification of international 
law, and a special committee of experts was formed. 
The committee on arbitration and secur- 
ity was hampered at the outset by the 
divergence of views between France and 
Germany. It adjourned on March 7, after adopting six 
model treaties. On February 28, a speech on the Monroe 
Doctrine by the Argentine delegate resulted in an official 
inquiry to the Council from Costa Rica as to the League 
attitude on this point. The Council decided that its 
interpretation, as a regional agreement, should be left to 
the States concerned, and that it did not nullify the Cov- 
enant. A second session of the same committee, from 
June 27 to July 5, resulted also in a set of model treaties 
being approved. Mr. Charles Evans Hughes was elected 
as successor to Dr. John Bassett Moore, as a member of 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

Most of the disarmament discussion centered about he 
Kellogg Pact and the Franco-British Naval Accord, which 
was published on October 22. Though harmonizing 
Great Britain and France to some ex- 
tent, it showed the divergence of British 
and American interests. At the open- 
ing of the Assembly on September 7, eloquent speeches 
were made on disarmament. Chancellor Miiller, of 
Germany, protested against the utterances of M. Briand 
on evacuation, and appealed for the rights of minorities. 
In opposition to Great Britain and France, Germany 
favored all through the year an early date for a disarma- 
ment conference. 

The question of Rhineland evacuation was discussed 
in preliminary fashion on September 13, and Chancellor 
Miller, of Germany, gave favorable reception to the 
plan for a committee of experts on fi- 
nancial aspects. Official negotiations 
began at Geneva on September 16, with 
Belgium added to the other five Powers taking part. The 
German insistence that evacuation and reparations be 
considered separately was finally adopted by the French. 
No juridical, but only moral claims to evacuation were 
recognized by Great Britain and France. The fifty-third 
Council opened in an atmosphere of pessimism at Lu- 
gano on December 10, and closed December 15, with re- 
newed protestations of good will on the part of the “ big 
three,” but little practical to its credit outside of the 
influence exerted in the Bolivian-Paraguay dispite. 

The Permanent Mandates Commission reported prog- 
ress at its meeting in November. Objections were raised 
by the United States on October 4 to the Geneva Opium 
Mandates, Eco- Convention of February 19, 1925. On 
nomic and Wel- January 1, 1928, 200,000 domestic slaves 
fare Week of Sierra Leone were set free as an 
outcome of the Geneva Slavery Convention of 1926. The 
Import and Export Convention had been ratified by 
twenty-six States by February 1. 
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